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| So Walden waited, and something did indeed 

| happen, although not by any means what he ex- 

| pected or wished. 

| Two nights after the theft of the honey, the 
store cellar was broken into again,—in very much 

| the same way,—and more mischief was done. A 
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| tents were purloined or scattered. Even the pork- 


It seemed as if the burglar had meant to de- 
stroy as much of the honey as he could not carry 
away; and Walden felt sure it was the work of 
Hedgewick, indulging his malice while taking 
more than his supposed 
share. 

The simple fastening of 
the door—consisting of a 
strong wooden latch, the 
string of which was pulled 
in—had been forced; and 
the door stood wide open 
when Walden came down 
the ladder from the other 
part of the store. In his 
astonishment, he found 
himself stepping in the 
honey and tracking it 
about before he fully real- 
ized what had happened. 

“Amos!” he said,—for 
Amos also came, attracted 
by his exclamations of 
astonishment and anger, 
—“go over and tell Mr. 
Gadbury I want to see 
him. Say nothing to any- 
body else, and be quick !” 

Gadbury came, and saw, 
and shook his wise old 
head. 

“Who do you suppose 
has done this?’ Walden 
asked. 

“Id’n’o’n’ti!’” The old 
man bit his plug and 
screwed up his face into 
shrewd wrinkles. “But I 
can e’ena’most make a 
guess.” 

“So can I!” cried Wal- 
den. “He knows the store, 
—he knows just where we 
would be apt to leave the honey over night.” 

“He’s a revengeful critter!” commented the old 
man “No decent thief ’ud a’ wanted to make 
sich a muss ’ith what he couldn’t lug away. Fer 
my part, I thought he’d be so laid up ’ith his bee- 
stings ’t he couldn’t git out an’ around’n a hurry.” 

“It’s his stings that must have maddened him 
to do this,” said Walden. ‘As if ’twas our fault 
that he got stung! All that nice honey I was go- 
ing to show Mr. Brooke—not a pound of it worth 
saving!” And he seemed almost ready to cry 
with disappointment and chagrin. 

“Aint no doubt but what he done it,” mused 
the old man. “But the trouble’ll be to prove it 
agin’ him. Best way is jes’ to keep quiet, say 
nothin’ to nobody, an’ see what'll turn up next.” 

The boys thought this good policy, and set to 
work to clear up the cellar as cheerfully as boys 
could be expected to do on so trying an occasion. 
There was some rubbish not easily accounted for, 
unless the burglar, before going off with his booty, 
had amused himself by kicking a useless pail to 
pieces. This was swept into a corner, a new fas- 
tening was fitted to the door, and the cellar closed. 

During the forenoon Gadbury sauntered over 
through the woods to call on Hedgewick in his 
new cabin; and reported the result of his obser- 
vations to Walden on his return. 

“I pertended to be huntin’ fer more bee-trees ; 
goin’ by, jes’ looked in to ax him ’f he got his 
sheer o’ the honey we lef’ fer him in the tree. 
But I didn’t git much out on him. Grouties’ fel- 
ler ever you sot eyes on! An’ well he might be!” 
the old man chuckled. 

“Did you see any signs of honey ?”’ Walden 
asked, 

“Nary sign. But I see signs of bees, plenty on 
‘em. He had his face did up in rags soaked in salt 
‘n’ vinegar; an’ ’twas puffed up big as tew faces. 
I complimented him on his new house, an’ what 
I'd heerd said ’bout his gittin’ ready to marry one 
of the Warrett gals. But I couldn’t dror his fire; 
he was tew mad fer anything. Can’t blame him; 
I sh’d be mad in his place, fuzino!” 

“I don’t see that we’re likely to find out any- 
thing,” grumbled Walden. 

“You wait!” responded the oracnlar old man. 
“Suthin’ll happen, you see!” 








keg of maple-sugar was overturned, and its con- 


barrel suffered. The cover was thrown aside, 
and certainly one large piece of pork, which Wal- 





den had noticed emerging trom the brine only a 
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day or two before, had been taken; how much 
more he did not know. 

“It’s the mos’ surprisin’est thing ’t ever I seen er 
heerd tell on!’’ old man Gadbury exclaimed, 
when he was once more called in, and found Wal- 
den gazing astounded at the scene of the last 
night’s depredations. 

“To think of the scoundrel’s coming a second 
time!” said Walden. “What will Mr. Brooke 
think ?” 

“Td’n’o’n’ti!” replied the old man, with his plug 
between the only two front teeth he had left good 
for a bite. “But I know what he’s expected to 
think. He’s expected to make up his mind ’t he’s 
left his store in poor hands, an’ ’t if he wants it 
pertected when he’s away, he’d better call back 
somebody ’t knows the business better.” 

“T thought of that,” said Walden. “Of course, 
he can’t bear the idea of the store’s prospering 
since he was discharged. But it shall prosper!” 
he declared, with angry emphasis. ‘And I’ll pro- 
tect it!” 

‘““What’ll ye do?” queried the old man. 

“T’ll stay here and stand guard!” 

“Ye better not du it alone, youngster! It’s a 
desprit scamp ’at breaks inter a buildin’ this way, 
tew nights in a week; an’ ’f he comes agin, an’ 
finds nobody but a boy to tackle him, he jes’ ’s lives 
du ye a mischief as not.” 

“IT shouldn’t think he’d be such a fool as to 
come a third time!” said Amos. 

“But his coming a second time shows he may 
be just that kind of a fool,” replied Walden; “es- 
pecially if his object is not only to help himself 
to things he’s too mad to come here and buy, but 
to make Mr. Brooke believe he has left his store 
in careless hands. Any way,I shall keep watch 
now every night till Mr. Brooke comes back. Will 
that old musket of yours throw a load of buck- 
shot ?” 

“Tt’s done that as many timés as onct sence I 
ben in the settlement,” replied the old man. “An’ 
the bagnet’ll du good sarvice in a clost fight. 
Though that ’ere ol’ gun,’ he added, mournfully, 
“aint the weapon it wuz when I carried it in the 
Revolution, an’ fit under our gre’t an’ good” —— 

“Of course not,” interrnpted Walden. 





will it shoot ?” 





an’ ile up the lock, ’twill du at short range.” 


with a burglar like this one!” said Walden 

After once more clearing up the cellar, and get- 
ting what was left of the crushed and soiled sugar 
back into the keg, he brought the old musket over 
from the tavern and spent a good hour or two in 
preparing it for use. He washed it out with hot 
water, he wiped it out with tow; he picked out 
the rusted vent, and adjusted a fresh flint; gave 
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the lock and the hinge of the pan a good oiling; 
then putting in a priming and a light charge of 
powder, he fired it out of the back door. 

“She'll do!” he said, with grim satisfaction. 
“That was only for fun. Now for earnest.” 

He rammed down a heavier charge of powder, 
then dropped the big rattling buckshot into the 
clumsy iron tube. So far it had all seemed a se- 
rious sort of sport to Amos; but at the sound of 
the deadly lead falling into the barrel, he turned 
pale. 

“Do you really mean to shoot him?” he in- 
quired, anxiously watching his brother’s resolute 
face. 

“Not unless I’m obliged to,” said Walden. “I 
don’t want to hurt anybody. But I’ve been left in 
charge of the store, and it’s my business to pro- 
tect it. If it’s necessary to use a gun, I shall use 
a gun. If at short range, as the old man says, 
then some rascal may get hurt.” 

“You ought to have somebody watch with you,” 
suggested the younger brother. 

“J should like it. But I don’t expect you to.” 

“T am going to stay with you—of course!” 
Amos exclaimed. He was naturally more timid 
than Walden, yet he was not wanting in resolu- 
tion. “But we are only two boys.” 

“Two boys, with the right on their side, and a 
gun that’s been shouldered by a patriot in the 
Revolution, when he fit under that gre’t an’ good 
commander, Gin’ral George Wash’n’ton,” said 
Walden, imitating the old tavern-keeper’s speech, 
and causing Amos greatly to admire his coolness 
while he laughed at his humorous mimicry. 

“I thought from what Gadbury said, when he 
gave you the gun, he might watch with us,” said 
Amos. “I’d get him and Luke Ball.” 

“Not both at once,” replied Walden. ‘“We may 
have two or three nights of watching. I’d like 
Gadbury to-night, and then Luke to-morrow 
night, if I don’t have a chance to fire off this old 
musket in the meantime.” 

The tavern-keeper consented to watch with the 
boys the first night; and quietly leaving his house 
at about nine o’clock, he entered the store, where 
he found them waiting by the dim light of a tal- 


“But | low (ip. 


The store consisted of two rooms, one above 








“Wal, yis; clean ’er out, chuck ina picked flint | and one partly below the surface of the ground. 


This was the cellar, in the rear end of which was 


“I don’t expect anything else but short range | the door that had been forced by the marauder. 


The only other entrance was by a trap-door and 
a short ladder descending from the floor above. 

The walls were of logs, banked up on the out- 
side to exclude the winter’s cold. Natural light 
was also excluded, except such as came in through 
the door when it was opened, or from the trap and 
numerous crevices in the upper floor. Between 
that and the cellar floor of hard gravel there was 
not room for a man to 
stand upright. 

Into this dismal place, 
crowded with casks and 
kegs and agricultural 
tools, Walden groped his 
way down the little lad- 
der, carrying his candle 
and followed by Amos 
and the old man. The 
glimmering rays showed 
the musket already there, 
standing with a pair of 
pitchforks beside the pork. 
barrel. 

“Weepons enough fer a 
small campaign!” chuck- 
led the old man, stooping 
under the low floor of 
rough slabs. “Why don't 
ye fix the bagnet ?” 

“The gun won’t shoot 
so well with the bayonet 
on, will it ?” said Walden. 

“Jes’ ’s well, exac’ly, 


’t short range,” replied 
the old man. “Bagnet 


gives ye a double advan- 
tage. Fust, you pull trig- 
ger; then foller up yer 
shot with a bagnet charge. 
I'll give ye a lesson if the 
scamp comes to-night.’ 
And he proceeded to fix 
the bayonet. 

Walden was quite wil- 
ling that Gadbury should 
use the musket; for now 
that the time of action 
seemed near, and he had only the light of the can- 
dle to cheer him in that gloomy cavern, he was 
unable to take quite so complacent a view of 
shooting a burglar as he had done by daylight. 

He armed himself with one of the forks and 
gave the other to Amos, then sat down on an 
empty meal-bag at the foot of the ladder. ‘The 
old man had a blanket to repose upon, and a mo- 
lasses cask at his back, opposite the door. Amos 
squatted by the pork-barrel. 

“Now ’f everything’s ready,” 
“hide yer light.” 

Walden had an empty keg provided for the pur- 
pose, which he now placed over the candle on the 
gravelly floor. Utter darkness followed, accompa- 
nied by silence so profound that he could hear 
the beating of his own heart, and the breathing of 
the old man by the molasses cask. He was not a 
coward, and yet a sense of mystery and danger 
made his blood chill for a moment. 

“What if there’s more than 
whispered Amos. 

“They’ll find three of us,” said the old man; 
“an’ one a vet’ran that’s ben through campaigns in 
the Revolution, an’ fit under” —— 

“Tell us that story about your musket’s killing 
a red-coat,” suggested Walden. “But speak low.” 

“T guess we better not speak at all,” Gadbury 
replied, “’f we don’t wanter give the villain warn- 
in’ when he comes tu the door. I’ve got the 
range, but I shall be onto my feet when I fire. 
Level shot’s the best. "Minds me,” he chuckled, 
“of a man ’t I knowed onct, that took his musket 
out int’ the field where he was ploughin’, to shute 
flocks o’ pigeons flyin’ over. But jes’ ’s often ’s he 
hild the barrel up int’ the air an’ snapped, jes’ so 
often it missed fire. Bimeby, arter he’d seen about 
the thickest flock ever wuz sail right clust over 
him, an’ the ol’ musket on’y snapped and spilt the 
powder out o’ the pan, he got riled. 

«By the laws!’ says he, ‘I’ll try a shot at ol’ 
Goldin’ 

“Ol Goldin’ was his best ox. He levelled gun, 
jerked trigger, an’ filled his flank full o’ buckshot. 
Ye see,” Gadbury explained, “flint wouldn’t throw 
fire into the pan when the barrel was hild up fer 


said the old man, 


one of ’em?” 





the piceons, but it ’nd du it every time when ’twuz 
hild down fer the ox!” 
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The tavern-keeper was inclined to talk enough; 
but he would immediately fall back upon the ne- 
cessity for silence whenever he was asked again 
for the story of the slaughtered red-coat. At last, 
as it grew late, he became silent altogether, and 
soon his deep breathing betrayed that he was 
asleep. 

“Amos,” Walden whispered, “go to sleep too, if 
you want to; there’s no need of more than one 
keeping awake.” 

“Think I can sleep when we’re expecting a bur- 
glar to smash in on us any minute?” replied 
Amos. ‘ 

Yet as no burglar smashed in for the next half- 
hour, Amos by that time tranquilly joined the old 
man, beyond the confines of slumber. 

Then, with his back against the ladder-rungs, 
the sharpness of which he had somewhat amelio- 
rated with meal-bags, Walden, still sitting awake, 
felt oppressed by the terrible loneliness of the sit- 
uation. As he grew weary with waiting and 
thinking, the burglary, which had appeared to 
him so real by daylight, began to fade to a sort of 
hideous dream. 

“Are we just making fools of ourselves here ?” 
he said to himself. ‘The idea of my keeping this 
old man out of his bed! I may as well get my 
head on something and go to sleep myself.” 

At that moment the oppressive silence was 
broken by a strange brushing sound, as of a 
heavy hand passing over the door on the outside. 
Walden at the same time felt a curdling sensation 
pass over his flesh and culminate in the roots of 
his hair. 

“Gadbury ! Amos!” he whispered, not daring 
to speak loud. “Did you hear?” 

Not a word from the sleepers. Then came the 
brushing sound again; it seemed this time as if 
somebody was pressing hard against the door. He 
reached over to shake the tavern-keeper, and laid 
his hand on the musket. 

At that moment there came a dull crash, and 
the door was burst in. It was a gloomy night, 
affording just light enough for Walden to see a 
dark form stooping on the threshold, as the door 
swung back. 

“Who's there?” he shouted, snatching up the 
gun and levelling it, as he rose upon one knee. 

“Who? O Lord! O Lord!” gasped the terrified 
Amos, suddenly awakened from a sound sleep. 





’ 


“Where—where—where’s my gun ?” stammered 
the old man, fumbling along the ground. 

“I’ve got it,” said Walden. “Speak!” he cried 
out, his resolution ringing in clear tones through 
the tremors of fear that thrilled him from head to 
foot, “or I'll fire!” 

No response from the bold marauder. Neither 
did he attempt to retreat. But with a slow, de- 
liberate motion he partly rose from his crouching 
posture, and stood half-erect, under the low ceil- 
ing, as if about to rush upon the challenger back 
there in the darkness. 

“Shute! shute!” said the tavern-keeper. ‘Massy 
sakes! why don’t you shute ?” 

But a point-blank discharge at three paces 
seemed such certain death to the intruder, that the 
boy shrank from so terrible a responsibility. He 
would give him one more chance. 

“Speak, I say, or you’re a dead man!” 

Almost at the same instant he pulled the trig- 
ger. The gun snapped; there was a spark from | 
the flint, but it did not fall into the pan. There- | 
upon Amos, overcome by the mystery and terror | 
of the situation, felt himself one crawling piece of 
flesh from scalp to shins, shrinking and shivering 
behind the pork-barrel. 

“Gi’ me the gun!” said Gadbury, in hurried, 
husky tones, reaching for it in the darkness. 

But Walden’s spirit was now fully roused, and 
he was troubled no more by scruples in regard to 
shooting so desperate a house-breaker. Click! 
click! he cocked the musket again and threw 
down the pan. Meanwhile, as if emboldened by 
the first futile attempt to shoot him, the enemy 
advanced a step, rising still more erect, dark and 
frightful, between Walden and the faint light of 
the doorway, until his exposed breast almost 
touched the point of the bayonet. 

Flash! bang! ‘Two lurid gleams from pan and 
muzzle, and a deafening explosion filled the cave 
with its roar. 

Walden was thrown back against the ladder, 
almost dnsensible, by the recoil of the gun. Gath- 
ering himself up quickly, however, he saw the 
marauder tumbling out at the door, and heard old 
man Gadbury shrieking,— 

“Give him the bagnet now! le’ me have the 
gun! Unkiver yer light an’ pitch in ‘ith yer 
forks, boys! But be careful—the critter aint 
dead yit!” 

Attempting to lift the cask from the candle, 
Amos upset it, and put out the light. He had 
lost his fork, and it was some moments before, in 
his agitation, he could recover it. Meanwhile 
Walden and the old man rushed out to a strange 
conflict, and filled the night with their confused 
exclamations and yells for help. 

Help and a lantern soon came from the tavern, 
and followed the cries towards the woods, where 
they found the boys with their forks and the old 

man with his “bagnet,” close upon the wounded 
foe dragging himself towards the woods—shaggy, 
savage, dying, but still turning to strike and snarl 
when too hard-pressed. 

On returning from the East the next day, Mr. 
Brooke saw the tavern-keeper and the two boys in 
front of the store, engaged in skinning 9n enor- 
mous black bear. 





“Ha! where did you get that fellow ?” he asked. 

“We cut that bee-tree in the woods the other 
day,” said Walden, ‘and I suppose he tracked the 
honey that dripped from one of the pails, for he 
broke into the store that very night to get at it. 
He came again two nights later—that was night 
before last—and got at the sugar and salt pork; 
so we kept watch last night, and caught him.” 

“‘An’ will ye b’lieve,” said the old man, “we 
wuz sich discomfusticated fools ’t we never ’spected 
no bear, but thought ’twuz a feller ’t we knowed 
had a spite agin us an’ the store! We might a’ 
kep’ on s’pectin’ him all our lives, fuzino, 'f we 
hadn’t diskivered the real thief; which wa’n’t 
over-’n’-above smart, I must own, fer a Revolu- 
tionary patriot that can boast of havin’ fit under 
that gre’t an’ good commander, Gin’ral George 
Wash’n’ton!” 

“We thought he had carried one bucket of 
honey away,” said Walden. “But it seems he 
had broken it to pieces, and then scattered the 
staves about, after licking them clean. If I was 
ever glad of anything in my life,” he went on, “it 
was when I found I had sent my charge of buck- 
shot into the heart of a bear, instead of a man!” 

“I should say so!” exclaimed Mr. Brooke. 
Then, after listening to a full account of the sup- 
posed burglaries, ‘I don’t wonder you suspected 
somebody; but he isn’t so bad a fellow as that. 
I’m sorry about the honey; but you’ll more than 
make up for the loss by securing such a skin as 
that, and such a supply of bear-meat.” 

Walden was a happy boy that day; and he even 
began to entertain friendly feelings towards the 
man whom he had triumphed over, perhaps not 
unjustly, but whom he had most unjustly sus- 
pected. 

He was, if possible, made happier still by a bit 
of good news Mr. Brooke had brought him from 
home. 

“My brother has finally squeezed the full 
amount of that order out of your friend Tad- 
more.” 

From this time forth, the boy had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that he was more firmly established 
than ever in the business and confidence of his em- 
ployer. And I might go on to relate how before 
many years, he became a partner in that business ; 
how his youngest brother, James, next came to 
him, and then his mother and sister, and finally 
Eli himself, giving up the old farm, which he had 


honest natures suited him exactly. Madeline, who 
was two years older, was very much given to lec- 
turing and finding fault with her sisters, and in 
fact, set herself up for a model of propriety. 

She was vain and not quite sincere, and with 
such an insatiable curiosity to find out everything 
about everybody, that more than once she had got 
herself, and others, into serious trouble. But she 
was always at her best with Uncle John. He was 
no longer a young man, and he had had much | 
trouble in his life; but he entered with such zest | 
into the pleasures of children, and had such ten- 
der sympathy always ready for their troubles, | 
that his nephews and nieces almost fancied him as | 

| 
| 





young as themselves. 

To call Uncle John old was a heinous offence in | 
their eyes. | 

“Yes, I’ve found the Fountain of Youth, my | 
dears,” he used to say; “and it will never run dry | 
as long as I can see it sparkle through your | 
eyes.” 

The children played in the corridors and cham- 
bers, and ransacked every old trunk in the gar- 
ret. The twins were uproarious as ever, but se- 
date Madeline moved about quietly, and in her | 
mouse-like but thorough way investigated every- | 
thing, and could almost have told you the con- 
tents of every drawer and bureau in the house. | 

Of course, Tit and Tat were reproved for their | 
boisterous ways. It would not have been Made- 
line if she had not lectured them for what she 
called their rudeness. Tit, who was as sharp as a | 
razor, often turned the tables on her sister. 

“Don’t look up that staircase so often, Tit,” said 
Madeline. “If you look so much, the next thing 
you will want to go up, and you must remember 
what Uncle John said to us.” 

“Just listen!” Tit said, with a peal of scornful 
laughter, in which Tat joined, though she had no 
idea of what it was all about. “I was looking at 
that old picture on the wall, and never thought of 
the tower-room. It’s you that’s longing to get up, 
and that’s the very reason you’re suspecting other 
people.” 

Madeline tossed her head, for keen-eyed, keen- 
witted Tit had an unpleasant habit of reading 
her thoughts. She tried hard to be dignified and 
proper, but she really was longing to peep into the 
forbidden room, for as I said before, under a de- 
mure air she was devoured by an insatiable curi- 
osity. ; 





mismanaged, and gladly accepting the employ- 
ment Walden gladly offered; and how, “growing 
up with the country,” our boy of the backwoods 
became one of its large-hearted, large-minded, in- 
fluential men. 

But I only set out to tell you of his Start in | 
Life. 


~o——— 
LITTLE THINGS. 


A pebble on the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Ilas warped the giant oak forever. 
—Charlotte Cossitt, 





For the Companion, 


HER CURIOSITY WAS SATISFIED. 

“Now, girls, you can have the run of the house 
to-day while I'm away,” Mr. Lamond said to his 
three nieces. “Only let me find the walls stand- 
ing, and don’t worry poor Mrs. Clement into ner- 
vousness and a headache.” 

“Oh, how nice!” they all exclaimed. “And, 
Uncle John, can we go into every room, and do 
exactly as we please ?” 

“Well, yes, if you don’t turn everything upside 
down. I'll tell Mrs. Clement that you’re not to 
chop up the furniture, or make a bonfire of the 
curtains. Apart from that, you can work your 
own wicked preferences. But, by the way, I for- 
got; there is one room you must notenter. That 
little room at the head of the spiral staircase, that 
you call the tower-room. That is my study, you 
know. Now, Miss Madeline, keep those curious 
eyes and feet of yours from straying in that di- 
rection; and as for Tit and Tat, if those terrible 
twins want to break bounds, chain them up in Cx- 
| sar’s kennel.” 


| “Blue Beard’s closet!” shouted Tit, whose real | 


| name was Augusta, though no one ever called her 
| by it, any more than Tat was called Alice. She 


would have said “ditto” if Tit had asserted that | 


| the sun was green, and so this habit of agreeing 
| with her twin sister gave her the nickname. 

“A real Blue Beard’s closet!” went on Tit, who 
was a notorious tomboy. “O Uncle John, how 
many heads have you hanging up there, and 
| where’s the enchanted key that’s bound to fall in 
the blood, and keep the spots, though you rub it 
to pieces ?” 

“Well, yes, Blue Beard’s closet,” laughed Uncle 
John; “but Fatima got off with nothing but a 
good fright, which Madam Curiosity richly de- 
served. But as for you, I can tell you that to go 
into that room, and meddle with anything in it, 
will be almost as bad for you as if Blue Beard had 
sharpened his cimeter and cut your heads off 
twice, instead of only once! Do you hear? Now 
remember !” 

The twins laughed and danced around him, but 
demure Madeline, who was fifteen and rather sly, 
stood with her eves gravely cast down. 

These three girls, the daughters of Mrs. Forest, 
Mr. Lamond’s widowed sister, had come for a de- 
| lightful four weeks’ visit to “Burnfield,” Uncle 
John’s bachelor home. He was very fond of all 
| of them, but particularly of the twins, whose frank, 


} 
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Her vivid imagination was busy with the secrets 
of the Blue-Beard room. Uncle John was a sci- 
entific man, and his leisure hours were spent in 
making chemical experiments. He was always 
talking about the “Philosopher’s stone,” and Mad- 
eline thought perhaps he had found it. She did 


|not know what the ‘“Philosopher’s stone” was, 
but thought it was probably an immense diamond, 


for Uncle John had said when he found it, his for- 
tune would be made. The Koh-i-noor never shone 
with more dazzling lustre than Madeline’s fancy 
gave the jewel which she pictured to herself as 
| fastened up in the study. 

Luncheon was served, but her appetite was 
gone. The desire to enter that room had taken 
absolute possession of her mind. The twins went 

out to ramble in the grove, but she refused to ac- 
company them. 

“T’ve an interesting book I wish to finish,” she 
said. ‘Besides, I’ve a headache, and the sun’s 
too warm.” 

“You haven’t a headache, and the sun isn’t 
too warm,” Tit said, bluntly; and Tat repeated 
the words after her. “But you want to stay in 
the house so as to stand at the bottom of the stair- 

| case and say, ‘Open Sesame!’ to the door at the 
|top. But that won't open it.” 

Left to herself, Madeline took up her book and 
tried to read. She honestly did her best to get 
interested in it, but it was impossible. Her 
thoughts obstinately refused to be drawn away 
from the closed door, which she could see from 
the hall where she sat. 

Mrs. Clement, the housekeeper, was in the pan- 
try, the servants in the kitchen, and Madeline was 
entirely alone in the great empty house. How 
easy it would be to steal up the staircase and peep 
through the key-hole, as Tit had suggested. 

Perhaps the door wasn’t locked. She might 
| open it just a little way, so as to get a good look. 
She wouldn’t put her foot over the threshold. Oh 
no, Uncle John should be obeyed that far, and he 
never would know she had seen anything. She 
did not stop to debate the question another mo- 
ment, but swiftly ascended the stairs. 

She knelt down, and tried to peep through the 
key-hole, but a key seemed to be in it, and she 
could not see anything. She turned the knob and 
gave the door a gentle push. Then she stopped. 
The door did not open. After waiting a few min- 
utes she gave it a harder push. That did not open 
it. Then there was a longer pause. Her curiosity 
again triumphed, and turning the knob, she leaned 
against the door so as to bring more force to bear 
upon it, when it flew back, and she fell forward a 
step, then stumbled and was precipitated almost 
head-foremost into a shallow tub which contained 
some dark substance which stood in the room near 
the door. 

She was not much hurt but greatly frightened, 
and stifled by the nauseous-smelling stuff which 
covered her face and hands. Mrs. Clement and 
the servants, hearing the noise, rushed up the 
steps just as Madeline, with hands and face drip- 
ping and half-suffocated, was hurrying out of the 
room. 





“What has that gal gone and done to herself ? 
Look ather! Why, her face and hands is as green 
as grass!” 

Madeline looked down at her hands and saw 
they were colored with vivid green. Her nose, 
cheeks, in fact every part of her face that the 
liquid had touched, was of the same hue. 

“How did you get in that tub?’ Mrs. Clement 
went on; “and didn’t you know Mr. Lamond did 
not allow you children to go into that room? And 
what on earth is that stuff you’ve been soakin’ 
in 2” 

“Don’t ask me any questions, Mrs. Clement— 
please don’t.” Madeline was sobbing now, hys- 
terically. ‘Just help me to wash off this stuff.” 

“Yes, I reckon that’s the first thing, for it’s dry- 
in’ on you. Molly, you and Jane, bring a tub of 
warm water up here, and some of Miss Madeline’s 
clean clothes. You'll have to wash up here, for it 
won’t do to slop that nasty stuff all over my clean 
stairs and track up the hall.” 

The water was brought and Madeline used it. 
Mrs. Clement lathered her face and hands with 
soap and scrubbed them, and soon uttered an ejac- 
ulation of dismay. 

“Tt don’t come off a mite, Madeline! 
me the harder I rub the brighter it gets.” 

Suddenly a thought struck the good woman, 
and she almost tumbled backwards in her con- 


Seems to 


| sternation. 


“Oh, my poor honey!” she cried. ‘I’m blessed 
if it aint that green dye Mr. Lamond’s been talkin’ 
*bout makin’ for the last six months. I clean for- 
got all about it till now; but he said he was goin’ 
to make a dye that nothin’ could fade out. Oh, 
my masters, what is to be done ?” 

If Madeline had ever fainted in her life, she 
would have done so now. She could not faint, 
but she cried and screamed at the top of her voice, 
and in the midst of the din the twins ran into the 
house. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Tit cried, gazing 
with terrified eyes at the doleful spectacle. 

“She’s gone and dyed herself green in Mr. La- 
mond’s dye-tub yonder,” the housekeeper said. 
“]’ve most rubbed the skin off her face and hands, 
and just look at her!” As Tit was gazing with all 
her eyes, that was an unnecessary request. 

“Will it never come off? O Tit! will it never 
come off?” and Madeline, sobbing, and stretching 
imploring arms to her sister, was a very different 
Madeline from the fault-finder of the morning. 
“Of course it will come off,” said that very de- 
cided young damsel, who never had a doubt upon 
any subject. 

“Of course it will come off,” echoed Tat. 

“Dye always does come off the skin,” went on 
Tit, “though sometimes it’s ages before it does. 
Don’t you remember how I dyed my hands with 
logwood, and what a time it was before they came 
white again ?” 

“This dye aint logwood,” said Mrs. Clement, 
who had dressed Madeline and stood mournfully 
contemplating her. “When Mr. Lamond puts his 
mind to a thing he does it, and he put his mind to 
makin’ a fast green dye. When I comes to him 
with the faded green curtains out of the East 
room, just as strong and whole as the day they 
was put up, only faded, he says” —— 

“Never mind what he says,” interrupted Tit, 
impatiently, for Madeline was weeping hysteri- 
cally at the idea of being a green girl perhaps for 
life. “I know one thing. Uncle John made the 
stuff, and he can make something to get it off. 
Don’t cry so, Maddie. Uncle John will make it 
all right.” 

“Oh, I can’t see him!” Madeline sobbed. “I’m 
going to my room and I’ll never show my face to 
a human being. Tell him, Tit, please, I didn’t 
intend to goin the room. I just pushed the door 
a little, and I stumbled and fell.” 

Tit, warmed to the very centre of her generous 
heart by being thys constituted her sister’s forlorn 
hope, was ready to do anything and everything 
for her. She was too magnanimous to utter a 
single taunt at Madeline’s curiosity, now that she 
had been so severely punished for it, nor did she 
smile once at the ludicrous face before her. 

As soon as her uncle’s step was heard in the 
hall, Tit and Tat ran down to meet him. 

**Where’s Madeline ?” he asked. 

“Oh, poor Maddie!” 

“‘What’s happened to her?” he said; “has she 
torn her new muslin dress, or found a freckle on 
her nose ?” 

“No, Uncle John. Don’t you be cross, will 
you? She’s so sorry for what she has done, be- 
cause she thinks you'll be angry. She didn’t 
mean to go in the study, but she touched the 
door, and it opened so quickly she stambled and 
fell in.” 

“Fatima! Fatima!” laughed Uncle John. 
“Well, now, I suppose she knows why I ordered 
all of you to keep away from there.” 

“But, Uncle John, she fell into a tub of stuff, 
and she’s green as green can be, and it won’t wash 
off.” 

Mr. Lamond sprang to his feet with an ejacula- 
tion of dismay. “Fell into my green dye! Now, 
goodness knows whether it can come off!” 

He hurried to her room, but the sight of the de- 
plorable green visage turned to him as he entered 
was too much for his equanimity. He sat down, 
and laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“So you're the culprit, are you, Miss Prudence ? 
Didn’t I tell you it would be worse for you than 

Blue Beard’s cimeter? though, upon my word, | 











“My blessed masters!” cried the housekeeper. 


never dreamed you were going to dye yourself 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








such an unbecoming color. 
to tell where you’ve been.” 

“Will it never come off? O uncle! will it never 
come off ?” 

“Can’t say, really. I’ve done my best to make 
a fast color, and now we’ll test it. But don’t cry, 
for green is not an easy color to set, particularly 
on the skin. I’ll go to work on you directly, but 
you needn’t fasten yourself up here.” 

“I can’t see anybody,” she sobbed. “I want to 
shut myself up where no one can see me.” 

Mr. Lamond, looking at her ludicrous face, de- 
cided that it would be best for her to remain in 
her own room until her skin regained its natural 
color. But that was a slow process in spite of all his 
skill. The vivid green changed to a dirty shade, 
and then to a clouded yellow. It was fully four 
weeks before her skin regained anything of its 
former fairness. 

“You've certainly tried the becomingness of 
every shade of green and yellow, Madeline,” Un- 
cle John said, when the girls were leaving him. 

“I hate them,” Madeline answered. “I’ll never 
get a ribbon or dress of that color as long as I live. | 
But I hate something else worse even. You know | 
what it is, Uncle John. I'll never forget the les- | 
son of Blue Beard’s closet.” | 


| 
| 


Didn’t need the key 








a | 
A FALSEHOOD. | 
| 


First, somebody told it; 
Then the room wouldn’t hold it, 
So the busy tongues rolled it 

Till they got it outside; 
When the crowd came across it, 
It never once lost it, 
But tossed it and tossed it, 

Till it grew long and wide. 

—Mrs. M. A, Kidder. 
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For the Companion. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Our success at catching snakes was not encouraging, 
and very reluctantly we decided to abandon that part 
of our enterprise and turn our attention to something 
else. Nothing seemed at the time more promising 
than hunting the red “lories,” or parrots, which abound 
in the clove and durian woods between the Port and 
the River Passir. 

These red parrots are pretty birds; prettier than the 
green and yellow parrots of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. They are neither so wild nor so treacherous as 
the latter, and grow affectionate and become much at- 
tached to their masters. We hoped to capture a hun- 
dred or two of these red lories, teach them to talk and 
take them to Batavia, believing that thus we might be 
able to pay the actual expenses of our venture up to 
this time. To such a comparatively ignoble plight had 
our high hopes fallen! 

Old Gorem, who had kept the dépot in our absence, 
was consulted as to the best methods of catching par- 
rots; and, directed by him, Hopoi, Juboe, Henry and 
Jan Fabricius all set out for the neighboring woods, 
provided with nets, long poles with hooks and blow- 
Brown and I devoted our time 
to making cages of bamboo and rattan. 

The result of the day’s hunt was three rather dam- 
aged-looking parrots, which piped dismally when 
taken out of the sacks. The next day, by the use ofa 
large snare, two were captured. We put them in sep- 
arate cages and fed them on durians, or custard ap- 
ples, principally. Henry was set over them as their 
teacher, with the idea that he might enjoy the task, 
for of late he had been sulky and unwilling to work. 
Juboe, I felt sure, was exerting an evil influence on the 
boy. 

Our selection of a tutor for the parrots was not a 
good one. Henry manifested his distaste for the work 
by systematically ill treating the parrots. We found 
two of them with their necks wrung not long after, and 
Brown, rightly suspecting Henry, hastily, in his an- 
ger, flogged the boy for his treachery. That night 
both Juboe and Henry disappeared, and took with 
them two guns and a quantity of ammunition and 
food. 

Old Gorem informed me that this Juboe was a bad 
Malay, from a notorious robber-tribe,—the Boegis,— 
some of whom reside in Celebes, and some up the 
River Mabrakkam, in Borneo, at a town called Gamir- 
inda. But we thought it probable that the runaways 
wouid return, after a day or two in the woods, when 
their provisions had been eaten. 

A week passed, however, and they did not appear. 
Meantime our stock of lories increased slowly, and 
their education as “‘talkers” more tardily still. 

One morning, about the ninth day after the disap- 
pearance of the Malay and Henry,I saw the latter 
coming by a little path from out the woods in the di- 
rection of the spring. Brown was not yet up, and I 
was feeding our parrots. Hopoi, Fabricius and Gorem 
were asleep. 

At first, I did not speak to the boy. With downcast 
head he approached slowly, the picture of meekness 
and penitence, and said, “Baritu seet, tuan.”” (For- 
give me, sir.) 

“Where have you been?” I asked. 

He paused a moment, and said, ‘A long way, sir.” 

“Very likely,” I replied. ‘You look as though you 
had. But why did you run away?” 

Now mark the ingenuity of this little scoundrel. 
“ Baritu seet, tuan,”’ he said, very meekly, again. ‘But 
I saw that bad luck had come to you. I was sorry, 

for you are my mek—benefactor. Juboe was sorry for 
you, too. Not talk like Hopoi, but he was sorry, for 
you are his mek. You saved his life. Juboe does not 
forget. He says he can never forget that. You went 
without fear by night and brought him away from the 
bad Passir people.” 

“Well! well!” I interrupted. 
Where have you been?” 

“We were sorry. We wished to please you. Then 

I said to Juboe, “They want to see the orang boentoet’ 

(people with tails), for I often heard you say 80, sir. 


guns—to hunt lories. 


“What of all this? 


| began to tremble. They are afraid; they sat down on 


went away to find the orang boentoet. The way was 
long. We were thirsty and very hungry. We found 
no game.” 

Yes, yes,” Isaid. “I am not deceived; you have 
been on a lark and have come back hungry. Where is 
Juboe?” 

“Forgive me, sir,” the boy reiterated, pleadingly. 
“But we found the orang boentoet—tail people. We 
talked with them. We told them the white benefac- 
tors wanted to see them. They were afraid and would 
not come. We urged them. We stayed with them 
three days. We taught them to shoot with our guns. 
At last, two young men said they would come with us 
to see the mekas who hunt with thunder. So they 
came with us. But when they got near the camp, they 


the ground and would come no nearer. Then Juboe 
sat down on the ground with them, and told them to 
take heart, for the mekas were good and kind; and he 
told me to run forward and tell you, that you might 
come out to meet them and give them heart; for when 
they have looked on your face, they will not fear.” 

Judge of my astonishment at this story! It was 
what we so ardently wanted to see—these orang boen- 
toet. I more than half believed the story, for I still 
had a lingering regard for Henry. 

“Are you telling me the truth?” I demanded. 

“T would not lie to you,” replied the boy, humbly, 
crossing his hands on his breast. 

‘“‘Where are they?” I inquired. ‘How far from 
here?” 

“Only a little way, sir. They are with Juboe a few 





me. He lay as if dead; and I saw that he was bleed- | 
ing from several kriss wounds on the head and arms. | 
I was bleeding, also, as I soon discovered. 

The boat in which we lay was our own boat which 
we had kept tied up at the landing below the depot. 
Beginning to recollect now what had happened, and to 
see objects more distinctly, I perceived that we were 
in tow of a large prau which lay out in the bay, and 
that the voices were those of the crew hoisting the 
large lateen sail. It was a prau of the Boegis pirates 
which had come down the coast, under Henry’s and 
Juboe’s direction, no doubt, with the purpose of at- 
tacking and robbing us. They had succeeded by aid 
of Henry’s ingenious treachery and lies. 

I had no doubt that we were doomed tc death, for 
these pirates rarely spare a European who falls into 
their hands; and both Brown and myself had given 
the pirates in these waters reason to desire re- 
venge. He, poor fellow, seemed nearly dead al- 
ready, though I presently saw that he breathed. I ge- 
riously questioned whether it would be a kindness to | 
try to revive him. Upon my shaking him and lifting 
his head, he groaned pitiably. 

What had become of Fabricius, old Gorem and Ho- 
poi, whom we had left asleep in the camp, and who had 
most likely been surprised there, 1 could only guess. 
I saw nothing of them among the gang of Boegis on 
the prau. Evidently the depot had been plundered; 
for I saw two sacks of our flour and a tier of meat-cans 
piled up on the after deck. 

Seeing that I was reviving, Henry and Juboe came 
aft, and leaning over the rail, pulled our boat up close 





paces back in the forest.” 

I went and awakened Brown, told him briefly what 
Henry had said, and asked what he thought. 

“Tf it’s a falsehood, we can easily prove it—and at- 


astern and reviled me with every exasperating taunt 
and epithet which they could invent. This boy whom 
!I had saved from the hangman, with an ingratitude 
of which an American can with difficulty conceive, 








AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


tend to the culprits afterwards!’ exclaimed my part- 
ner. 

We took our carbines and going out where Henry 
stood, bade him take us to his orang boentoet forth- 
with. 

The boy seemed greatly pleased. 
be glad, sir,’”’ he said to each of us. 
people with tails like monkeys.” 

He led the way out past the palm and the spring, 
and turned amidst the bamboo clumps and high grass 
on the west side of the crag. We heard an odd, sharp 
cry in the thick bushes, not far ahead. 

Henry stopped short and held up his hand, and 
whispered, “They see you. They are afraid. Go 
softly. Go slowly.” 

But we had hardly begun to move, when the same 
odd, sharp cries were raised again. 

Again we stopped. Henry seemed distressed. ‘They 
are afraid,” he reiterated. “They will run away. They 
are afraid of the white men who hunt with thunder. 
They see the thunder-sticks.” 


“You will soon 
“You will see the 


that is what they are afraid of.” 

We did so, and holding up our empty hands, advanced 
through the bushes for about ahundred yards, Henry 
calling out reassuringly and in soft tones, as if to quiet 
the fears of the orang boentoet. 

Suddenly he gave a yell and bounded away from 
us—when, quick as a flash, a score of brawny fellows 
leaped from the bushes on all sides, and struck at us 
with maudaus and drawn krisses—sabres. 

We made a wild struggle for life, warding off their 
blows with our bare hands and trying to get back 
where our carbines had been so foolishly laid down. 
But the wretches crowded upon us, behind and before, 
striking at us furiously. I threw off two who closed 
with me, then a flash passed before my eyes, and I 
recollect nothing further. I had been knocked down 
by a blow on the head from behind. We had been led 
into an ambuscade of Boegis robbers and pirates! 

How long I remained senseless I do not know. My 
first perception of consciousness was a terrible sense 





Then Juboe said, ‘I know where the orang boentoet 
live. Let us go and find them, and get one of them to 
come back with us, that our mekas—kind benefactors 
—may see them, and be pleased with us again. So we 


of pain and a ringing sound in my head. I heard a 
splash of water and indistinct voices. On recovering 
| my senses partially, I raised myself; and though all 
objects still swam before my eyes, I saw that I was in 
: @ boat and that Brown had been thrown into it beside 


‘“Let’s lay down our guns then,” said Brown, “if | 


mocked me and mimicked my previous questions 
about the orang boentoet, demanding sarcastically how 
I liked the “tailed people.” 

Juboe, too, joined in the cowardly abuse which it 
was now safe to heap on us. This was the wretch 
whom we had liberally paid and fed, and who was un- 
der obligations to us for his life, in a way that I have 
not space to tell. 

Too indignant and angry to reply to their jeers, I 
turned my back upon them, and did my best to revive 
my wounded associate, who would stir or open his 
eyes only when I spoke aloud at his ear. The stupor 
| into which he had fallen relaxed after a time, however, 
and he raised himself upon the thwart. His faintness 
was rather from loss of blood than from the effects of 
;a stunning blow, as in my case; and he knew more of 

what had taken place than I did. 

Meantime, the prau had got under way and stood 
| out of the bay, still towing our boat after her. From 
| the course which they were shaping, we judged that 
| they meant to cross over to Celebes, doubtless intend- 
ing to put into some of the piratical haunts upon that 
coast. 

There is at a distance of thirty or thirty-five miles off 
the Bornean coast, and not quite midway between this 
coast and Celebes, a group of little uninhabited islands 
which are figured on some charts as the Little Pater- 
nosters, but which the Malay skippers call Pulo Bala- 
balangan. They are twelve or fifteen in number; 
some of them mere wave-washed reefs and ledges, 
others of a few acres in extent with here and there a 
nut-palm. These islets form a group, yet are often 
four or five miles apart, and seem to be the summits 
of a submerged mountain-range, or group of peaks. 

The prau’s course was laid a little to the northward 
of these islets, but when we had come nearly opposite 
one of the northernmost of the ledges, her head was 
turned towards the reef. Juboe pointed to it witha 
scornful laugh and called out to us in the Malay lan- 
guage, that we should be put ashore on those rocks, 
and that we might hunt orang boentoet there. 

They brought a line and lengthening our tow-line 
out two or three hundred feet, allowed the boat to 
swing down against the ledges, a little to the lee-side 
of them. 

Juboe and Henry then called out to us to get ashore 
there and be quick about it; pointing towards us two 
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of the stolen carbines. With some difliculty 1 got 
Brown upon the ledge. The boat was then hauled 
away and brought up under the stern of the prau 
again. 

The horror of such a situation and the thought of 
what our sufferings from hunger and thirst might be, 
came to me so forcibly, that I called out to Juboe, in 
heaven’s name, not to leave us there without water, at 
least. He only jeered us, but as the praw gathered 
way again, he fired several shots which struck on the 
rocks about us. 

After sitting there in the wind for some time, suffer- 
ing great pain from our wounds, we staggered to our 
feet and walked along the rocks. The ledge, or rather 
line of ledges, was perhaps three hundred yards in 
length; and I presently discovered in a hollow spot on 
the rocks a little pool of water from the recent rains. 
After drinking from it, we felt a little refreshed. I 
bound up the cuts on my friend's head and arms; and 
we began to consult whether there was a possibility of 
getting away and saving our lives. 

Four or five miles to southward, there lay a largei 
islet of the group, on which we could see three palms. 
The mountains of Borneo were also in sight, thirty 
miles or more to the westward. If we could cross to 
the island where the palms were, cocoanuts might be 
found with which life could be sustained for some days, 
or even weeks. 

“But how can we get there?”’ Brown moaned in 
the weary tones of despair. 

There was no way except to swim. For not somuch 
as a stray log, or branch of a tree, lay on those bare, 
wave-swept rocks. Both of us were tolerably good 
swimmers; yet weakened as we now felt ourselves, 
the task seemed impossible. These waters, too, abound 
with dangerous sharks. 

Lieut. P. T. GRINNELL. 
(To be continued.) 





HIS RICHES. 


Poor! did you call me? 
My wants are but few, 
And generous Nature 
Gives more than my due: 
The air and the sunshine, 
Fresh water and health, 
And heart to enjoy them— 
All these are my wealth, 


My wealth is substantial, 
Although in the mart 
Icannot convey it, 
In whole or in part; 
Yet if L enjoy it, 
What signities more? 
I'm lord of the ocean; 
I'm king of the shore! 


Wealth could procure me 
But pleasure and ease; 
I've both in my garden 
Beneath the green trees; 
I've both in my cottage, 
My fancies to feed: 
I've both in my conscience, 
What more do I need? 


—_——_—_—_+or—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


A JAUNT IN NORTH WALES. 
Second Paper. 

About seven miles from Chester we pass Hawarden 
Castle, a modern house with an old one attached, in 
which Mr. Gladstone lives, and when the famous states- 
man is at Lome he often may be met striding vigor- 
ously in a suit of common tweed along the lanes or in 
the woods, as I have seen him. 

The splendid appearance of Mr. Gladstone would 
satisfy the ideal of his most ardent admirer. His pale 
face, with its clear-cut features, shines with benignity, 
and it is the benignity of integrity, not the supple and 
unresigsting amiability of indifference. The spiritual 
and intellectual quality is mixed with the foreshadow- 
ings of a nature that is strong in its resolves and in- 
domitable in the methods by which it executes its pur- 
poses. ‘The most surprising thing about this illustrious 
man is his youthful vigor. He walks along with the 
elasticity of a boy, and the shoulders that have borne 
the cares of an empire are as unbent and capable as 
they were at eighteen. 

A few miles beyond Hawarden we reach Holywell, 
where we see an interesting relic of the times when 
witches flew through the air on broom-sticks and gob- 
lins haunted every village, though the Welsh are now 
a well-educated people, little given to harboring the 
tricksy spirits of fairyland. 

At Holywell, years ago, says tradition, there was a 
nunnery, among the inmates of which was a noble 
maiden named Winifred, whose great beauty was 
equalled by her piety. One day she was seen by Prince 
Caradoc, who fell desperately in love with her and 
sought to marry her. When she repulsed him, he 
attempted to carry her off by force, and as it seemed 
as if she would escape, he drew out a flashing cimeter 
and cut off her head, which rolled down the hill and 
into a church where her uncle was at the altar. Now, 
her uncle was St. Benno, and through his prayers the 
dissevered head was re-united with the body and the 
maiden was restored to life. 

Where the head had fallen a wonderful spring 
gushed forth, and ever since that time the water has 
possessed miraculous healing qualities. If the visitor 
questions the truth of the legend, a collection of splints 
and crutches left behind by those who have been cured 
of various ailments is pointed out to him under the 
picturesque Gothic shrine which has been built over 
the well, and where the sainted maiden’s blood was 
shed the moss is red. Botanists will tell him that this 
moss is the bissus iolithus, and that it may be found in 
localities where no tradition of a saint exists. 

But William the Conqueror, Henry the Second, Ed- 
ward the First and James the Second, who made pil- 
grimages to the well, had no doubt of its efficacy, dnd 
though it may not be a substitute for doctors and med- 
icines, I know from experience that a plunge into the 
crystal flood which gushes out of the rocks is a capi- 
tal reviver after a toilsome climb up the hill on which 
it rises. 

The Welsh are strong in their national feeling, and 
perpetuate in modified forms some of the oldest of 
their customs. Their language is one of the most 
ancient in Europe, and it is not dying out, though they 
can speak English and are surrounded by English. 
speaking people. In early times they had bards, 
through whom their historical traditions were trans- 
mitted in song, and occasionally they held great festl- 
vals of minstrelsy, which they called Eisteddfods, 
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The little village of Caerwys, a few miles from 
Holywell, was the nursery of these celebrations, 
which are still held from time to time. The man- 
ufactures and produce of the country are exhib- 
ited as at an agricultural fair in America, but the 
principal feature is the reading of original poems, | 
the singing of native ballads and the playing of 





THE YOUTH’S 


more forcible when we remember what a fatal; Many physicians will continue to rely upon the | 


coast this has been for storm-driven and fog- 
blinded ships. 

Here, where we can see the argosies of the At- 
lantic coming to and from Liverpool, I must say 
farewell to the reader, and it is a good place for 
me to leave him, since the walk back to the town, 











A JAUNT IN NORTH WALES. 


harps in competition for prizes. All parts of the 
entertainment, speeches, poems, songs, music and 
diplomas, are intensely Welsh, and the bards of 
old tind suecessors in the age of electricity, who 
are no less honored than they themselves were 
when books were unwritten and learning was their 
exclusive possession. 

The distances between places of interest are not 
great in Wales, and in one day’s jaunt one may 
see more than the length of such an article as this 
will allow us to describe. We may sce Mostyn 
Hall, where the Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII., was surprised by the troopers of 
Richard IL., and had to escape from the dinner- 
table through the window; the knife and fork he 
left behind him are still placed on the table when- 
ever there is a banquet at Mostyn; and passing 
through Rhyl, a noisy little watering-place at the 
mouth of the Dee, which is always crowded with 
boisterous excursionists from the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, we may in 
an hour’s walk reach Rhuddlan, where Edward I. 
is said to have held a parliament and the Saxons 
whipped the Cymry, as the Welsh are called,—a 
disaster which is celebrated in a mournful nation- 
al song. 

There are few wild animals in Wales now, ex- 
cept rabbits, which peep at us from nearly every 
hedgerow ; but not far from Rhuddlan are some 
caves, in which the remains of bears, hyenas, bi- 
sons, reindeer and even the hippopotamus have 
been found. 

On the same day that we visit these we may see 
the sun set from the Great Orme’s Head, a bold 
promontory well known to all mariners passing 
up or down the Irish Sea; and under the shadow 
of this rock we can find repose in the peerless 
watering-place, Llandudno. 

Opposite the Great Orme’s Head is the Little 
Orme’s Head, and Llandudno is built in a crescent 
between them, a beautiful place, with terraces of 
large houses fronting the water, and high moun- 
tains rising precipitously from the windows be- 
hind it. In summer the pebbly beach is like a 
fair-ground, and one corner of it, given to chil- 
dren and their nurses, is called Happy Valley, 
where there are burnt-cork minstrels, acrobats, 
ballad-singers, trained dogs and musicians. The 
bathers do not enter the water from stationary 





with the tonic air of the sea entering his nostrils 
will put him in good spirits. 


then raging in Egypt. 


WiLuiAaM H. Riverine. 
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RAILWAYS AND PEACE, 


Lay down your rails, ye nations, near and far,— 
Yoke your full trains to Steam’s triumpha: car; 
Link town to town; unite in iron bands 

The long-estranged and oft-embattled lands. 
Peace, mild-eyed seraph—Knowledge, light divine, 
Shall send their messengers by every line. 

Men, join’d in amity, shall wonder long 

That Hate had power to lead their fathers wrong; 
Or that false Glory lured their hearts astray, 

And made it virtuous and sublime to slay. 
—Mackay. 


~~ 
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CHOLERA. 


Exactly a year ago the Companion gave an ed- 
itorial article upon this subject. The cholera was 
It had reached that point 
in its fourth grand westward march, having been 
carried there, for it does not break out spontane- 
ously. Having in mind what had happened be- 
fore, the Companion then said : 

“Now it appears on the direct line of travel to 
Europe and America; and while there is room | 
for hope that the dreaded pestilence may be driven 
back, the chances are that it will continue on its | 
journey until it reaches these countries.” 

This anticipation has been fulfilled to a certain | 
extent, for the disease has broken out, and rages 
virulently at the time we write at Toulon and | 
Marseilles, the chief cities and ports of France | 
on the Mediterranean. Marseilles is a city about 
as large as Boston, while Toulon has a popula- 
tion somewhat smaller than that of Indianapolis. 
About the middle of July the daily deaths from 
cholera in the two infected cities numbered about 
one hundred. 

There was great panic and a total suspension of | 
business, and not only the neighboring country, 
but the Governments of Italy, Austria and Ger- 
many were taking the most energetic measures to 

ward off the pestilence. As was said last year, 
however, while these steps may do very much to 
retard the disease, and even to keep it out of many 
cities and some countries, it is almost idle to hope 
that they can be wholly effectual. 

The chances still are that the cholera will spread, 
and it will be fortunate indeed if America escapes 
the visitation, next year at the farthest. At all 








bathing-houses, like those at American watering- 
They are shut up in odd-looking vehicles, 
like sentry-boxes on wheels, which are dragged 
to the edge of the surf by horses and afterwards 
pulled high up on the shore. Though bathing 
after this fashion, which prevails in Great Britain, 
is not cheerful, Llandudno itself is very gay, and 
the shops are almost as tempting those of 
Paris. 

It seems strange to find such a bustling holiday 
place under the frowning cliffs of the Great Head, 
and passing from the gossiping nurses and romp- 
ing children of Happy Valley, we can within a 
few minutes reach a very different scene. Grooved 
in the perpendicular face of the cliffs is a narrow 
road, as high above the sea as the gulls fly; this 
narrow passage encircles the promontory, and 
above it the rock has the shape of crags, while 
below it sharp gray precipices fall to where the 
water is swaying and rustling over the half-hidden 
spikes of granite, which seem like the fangs of 
some devouring monster. The resem)lance is the 


places. 


as 


events, no one can be too careful in doing all that 
lies in his power to prevent the introduction of the 
disease, and to render its ravages as slight as pos- 
sible. 

Some progress has been made, apparently, dur- 
ing the past year in discovering the cause of chol- 
era. Dr. Koch, the eminent German savant, be- 
lieves, and asserts confident!y, that the cause is a 
parasite which is propagated in the intestines. He 
has seen these parasites, and has propagated them. 
They can be destroyed in three ways: by great 


liquid dried out of them,—and by a strong solu- 
tion of a certain acid which is made from petro- 
leum. 

If this is true, the means will soon be found to 
prevent the spread of the contagion. For as the 
germs appear only in the excretions from the per- 


almost no expense in either of the three ways 
named. But it should be said that Dr. Koch’s 








heat, by desiccation,—that is, by having all the | 


son diseased, these latter can be made harmless at 


discoveries are not accepted by all scientific men. 


COMPANION. 





agencies which have served heretofore to limit, if 
not to stop, the spread of the plague. 

Leaving the determination of the cause of chol- 
era to the investigators and the future, we know 
already with the certainty of experience, that filth 
is the friend and cleanliness the foe of this most 
dreaded disease. It thrives in dirty places and 
upon the untidy and degraded. It does not whol- 
ly spare those who are clean of body and regular 
in their habits, but they are not so frequently at- 
tacked. 

Clean, well-swept streets, perfect drainage of 
streets and houses, personal cleanliness, whole- 
some food, regular and temperate habits and men- 
tal repose are preventives of all filth diseases. 
They do not give the cause of cholera, whether it 
be chemical foulness of air or a living germ, the 
conditions which propagation requires, and they 
enable the body more easily to withstand, or to 
recover from, its attacks. 

We must dread cholera, but we should not fear 
it. Experience shows that those who become 
alarmed, and yield to the panic which always ex- 
ists when there is an outbreak of the pestilence, 
are most susceptible to the disease. 

—— 4 
For the Companion. 


“YE STARS OF LIGHT.” 


In those high heavens wherein the fair stars flower, 
They do God's [ey sound from night till morn, 
And till the smiling day is newly born, 

Chant each to each His glory and His ppt ed 

Then, silent, wait, through Day’s brief triumph-hour, 
Watching till Night shall come again, with scorn 
Of those chameleon $plendors that adorn 

Day’s death, and then before his victor cower. 


Forever, to immortal ears, they sing,— 
These shining stars that praise their Maker’s grace; 
And from far world to world their anthems ring: 
They shine and sing because they see His face— 
We, cowards, dread the vision Death shall bring, 
The waking rapture, and the fair, far place. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRAT. 


In less than three months from this time the 
people of the United States will choose which one 
of two men they will place for four years in 
the chair occupied by Washington, the Adamses, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. For the eighth time they 
will decide between the two great parties which 
struggle for the mastery in national affairs. 

Why should a young man who has never yet 
voted, ally himself to one rather than to the other 
of these parties? Why should a boy who is just 
beginning to take an interest in public concerns, 
sympathize with one rather than with the other? 
There has been no time since 1828, when the great 
contest between Adams and Jackson took place, 
when the answer to this question was so difficult 
as it is now. 

From 1832 until 1856, issues of vast importance 
concerning the finances, the war with Mexico, and 
other great subjects, divided the people. Then, in 
1856 and 1860 slavery was the issue; in 1864 the 
conduct of the war; from 1868 until 1876, recon- 
struction and the Southern question generally ; 
and at no time in this period of nearly half a cen- 
tury could a man having opinions, hesitate long 
which party to support. 

But in 1880 most of the old questions had been 
settled, and neither party was united on the new 
ones that had arisen. Nor have the parties yet 
united upon these questions. We do not think 
there is an exception to be made to the statement, 
that during the past six years there has been no 
vote in either house of Congress upon any great 
public measure, in which all the Republicans have 
been on one side and all the Democrats on the 
other. When there has been a party vote, it has 
been upon a contested election, or some other 
minor matter. 

Now, if one reads the “platforms,” in which the 
two parties lay down their principles, it will be 
seen that they differ mainly in wording. They 
are not greatly different in sentiment. Each de- 
clares itself for civil service reform, economical 


government, encouragement of everything that is 


good, and hostility to everything bad. 


The nearest approach to a difference is upon the 
tariff. The Republicans are frankly in favor of 
protection, but admit that the Government collects 
too much revenue, and they promise to reduce the 
The Democrats say that all taxation 
should be for public purposes exclusively, but 
they also assert that the amount of revenue which 
must be raised will be ample to afford all needed 
protection, and that they do not intend to injure 


surplus. 


any industry. 


much as it is one of tendencies. 


more likely to get an effective measure. 


free trade rather than away from it; and the pro 


party will uphold protection to American indus 
tries more boldly than will the other. 


ents. 

















The truth is, that at present the difference between 
the two parties is not one of avowed principles, so 
Both profess to 
be in favor of civil service reform, and the man 
who regards that as the grand issue must make 
up his mind from which of the two he is the 


So, too, of the tariff. Neither party is likely to 
do anything very startling in the way of reducing 
customs rates; but every free trader knows that 
the tendency of the Democratic party is towards 


tectionist knows equally well that the Republican 


Each party praises itself and abuses its oppon- 
The Democrats declare themselves in favor 
of various reforms, and pledge themselves to 
accomplish them, and they denounce the Repub- 
licans as revelling in corruption and steeped in 
fraud. The Republicans declare that theirs has 





been au able, au honest and an economical govern- 
ment, and point to the general prosperity of the 
country under their administration, and to the 
great measures enacted by the party that have 
conduced to this prosperity, and promise to con- 
tinue and improve this record. At the same time 
they declare that Democratic professions are not 
sincere, and maintain that the virtue of the Demo- 
crats is assumed, that they may be intrusted with 
power. 

Between these opposing views every man must 
judge for himself. Both views cannot be true. 
Neither of them is absolutely accurate. Most 
men are honest in their political preferences, 
whatever party they choose to support. But par- 
ties, whether they differ in what they profess to 
want or not, do differ in tendency, and it is impos- 
sible for the members of one party fully to appre- 
ciate the motives which actuate the members of 
the other. 

In all probability the essential differences be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans will be made 
more apparent before the canvass ends in Novem- 
ber, and all those who are hesitating with which 
party to vote, will probably be able to see the path 
of duty more clearly before the day for voting has 


come. 


A DAY TOO LATE. 


Not long ago, an influential man in London made 

the acquaintance of a new friend—a man singularly in- 

teresting and gifted, but as singularly unfortunate. 

“Unmerciful disaster” seemed to follow upon his 

steps. If he sought for a place, it had just been taken; 

if he wrote an article, some one clse had preceded him 

with one on the same subject. 

He struggled honestly, bravely, vainly, until, when 

he met Mr. Blank, he was in the very depths of de- 

spair. The new friendship gave him a little hope. 

Mr. Blank liked him, believed in him, hoped for him, 

and promised to use his influence to help him. 

*T’ll hold out as long as I can,” said the poor fellow. 

“Tf you can get me anything to do, I’lldo it. If not 

—T’ll end itall. I will not live to bea burden on my 

friends.” 

“Nonsense!” Mr. Blank said, cheerfully. “I'll look 

about, and never fear but I’ll find you something to 
do. I'll write next week.” 

“You will write next week?” said the poor fellow, 
piteously; and Mr. Blank recalled afterwards a gleam 
of wildness in his eyes. 

Mr. Blank went to work to find a place suited to the 
unfortunate man’s needs; used all his influence, but, 
unfortunately, he did not fulfil his promise to write. 
He went out of town for a little visit; he was not well; 
half-a-dozen trifles interfered, and the week during 
which he had promised a letter went by with no word. 
On the Monday of the next week he sat dining with 
his friend and chatting cheerfully, as good friends 
will. Suddenly there was a ring at the street door, 
and presently a policeman was shown in. He had 
come to say that a man had committed suicide in the 
railway station near by, and in his pocket had been 
found a letter for Mr. Blank. 

Such a simple yet heart-breaking letter it was! “He 
knew,” so he wrote, “that Mr. Blank was his best 
friend, and would have helped him if any one could. 
But as no letter had come, he understood that this, his 
last hope, had failed, and the end of things here had 
come, and there was nothing for him but to begin 
again somewhere else. He did not wish to make a 
disturbance in the house of his landlady, and he had a 
weak longing to die near some friend; so he would 
come tothe station near Blank, who, he knew, must 
have tried in vain to help him, and so he would say, 
Thank you and good-bye.” 

Self-murder, yes! but who shall limit God’s mercy 
to the poor wretch crazed with trouble? Blank felt 
that it was he rather who needed a forgiveness for 
which he hardly dared to hope. The very next 
day came the news that the place for which he had 
asked, and used his intluence to obtain, was secured. 
If only he had written of his hopes—but it was one 
day too late! 





PALTRY SUPERSTITIONS, 


One of the most singular traits in human nature is 
the vein of weakness, even childishness, which is 
found in some of the strongest characters. Prince 
Bismarck, for example, aman whose iron will, sagacity 
and breadth of intellect have enabled him to influence 
for thirty years the affairs of Europe, is a firm be- 
liever in some of the superstitions which are usually 
relegated to the most ignorant classes. It is said that 
he will not sit down when there are thirteen at table; 
will not begin any important business on Friday; and 
believes in lucky and unlucky days, in his own life. 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, the discoverer of ancient 
Troy, we are told by one of his personal friends, attri- 
butes with implicit faith his success in life to the influ- 
ence of his left leg. He was a miserably poor lad, the 
boy-of-all-work of a Dutch grocer, cuffed and abused, 
when a stranger, who happened to share his wretched 
garret one night, advised him to humor his left leg by 
putting it out of bed first, dressing it before its fellow, 
and treating it with profound respect. From this day, 
Dr. Schliemann declares, fortune smiled on him. He 
has succeeded in all his aims and hopes. 

We all remember Dr. Johnson’s fancy for striking 
every post on the side-walk as he walked down the 
Strand. If he omitted one by chance, he would go 
back to touch it, “lest offence should be given’”—to 
whom, or what, we doubt if the learned doctor ever 
defined even to himself. 

Dean Swift, the most cynical of men, is accused of 
the habit of ‘touching for luck,’’ a most common super- 
stition in his day. 

When the crown was placed on the head of Louis 
XVI., a sharp edge scratched his forehead and brought 
the blood, to the great alarm and distress of Marie 
Antoinette. She never forgot the ill-omen and, it is 
stated, told it to Lafayette when he was defending her 
and the king from the mob, as a proof that their death 
was certain. 

There are, indeed, very few men who are not openly 
or secretly accessible to the influence of some supersti- 
| tion, often an utterly meaningless and silly “sign.” 
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They often are due to the forgotten but enduring 
teaching of a foolish nurse in childhood. But in cases 
where a virile masculine intellect, like that of Bis- 
marck’s, clings to belief in some fantastic, invisible 
power who is to be influenced by the number of guests 
at the table, or by the spilling of salt, it only proves 
that every human being must have something invisible 
and beyond itself to look up to and propitiate. ‘‘Where 
no God is,’ says Novalis, ‘“‘spectres rule.” 


2 
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BROKE THE DISHES. 


Men complain of the partisanship of our politics, 
and predict that it will injure the national life. But 
as American politics have always been marked by in- 
tense feeling, this view is a little more gloomy than 
the facts justify. The political campaigns of our 
grandfathers and our fathers were fully as exciting and 
as those of the present, yet the Republic still 
lives. Our Presidential campaigns are disgraced by | 
fierce assaults upon the private characters of public 
men. But disgraceful as they are, they are equalled | 
by the calumnies which Whig and Democrat hurled at 





bitter 


each other fifty years ago, when Clay and Jackson 


were rivals. An amusing story illustrates the violent 
feelings which then swayed the partisans of these po- 
litical leaders. 

In Daviess County, Ky., at the time when Henry 
Clay was leading the opposition to Gen. Jackson, who | 
was a candidate for the Presidency, there lived a plain, 
industrious farmer. He was an ardent politician, 
noted for his hostility to Clay and his party. 

But his interest in politics did not make him indiffer- 
ent to his wife’s happiness. While in town one day, 
he thought he would surprise the good woman by pre- 
senting her with a set of new dishes. 
pretty pattern, and being ina hurry, did not examine 
them closely, but had them packed and placed in his 
wagon. His wife was delighted with the gift, but no 
slight examination satisfied her feminine curiosity. In 
turning over a dish, she discovered on the under side 
a portrait of Henry Clay. Every piece was thus 
marked. Thinking to tease her husband, she asked 
him if he had looked closely at the dishes. 

“No,” said he. “Anything wrong with them?” 

“Oh no! ButI was a little surprised at your sud- 
den change of politics.” 

“Change of politics! What do you mean?” shouted 
the husband, as excited as if he had been charged 
with a crime. 

Picking up a plate, he saw the portrait. As prompt- 
ly as if he were ‘punishing a robber he gathered 
up the new dishes, and carrying them to the door, 
broke them into fragments on the stone steps. He 
purchased another set of dishes in a 
until he had ascertained that there was no political 
heresy painted on them. 


~~ 
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A FLORIDA CURIOSITY. 
Payne’s Prairie, which is near the flourishing town 
of Gainesville, was about ten years ago one of the most 
fertile valleys in Florida. It was a favorite grazing- 


place, and it is said that ten thousand cattle were an- | 


nually fattened on its rich grass. 

It was a favorite resort of young people, who loved 
to ride or drive their gay steeds on the roads which 
passed in every direction over its level surface. 

Through this valley ran a gentle stream which fur- 
nished water to the cattle and added much to the fer- 
tility and beauty of the spot. This stream at the ex- 
treme end of the valley sank into two natural wells. 
These wells, known as the Sink, were in themselves 
curiosities.. They were believed to have no bottom 
and to be connected with the sea. 

A curious phenomenon added strength to this seem- 
ingly impossible story ; every morning and evening the 
water in them would rise and fall as if it was affected 
by the ebbing of the tide. 

About ten years ago, in some unaccountable way, 
these wells became stopped up, and the stream, hav- 
ing no outlet, began to overflow the valley. There is 
now no grassy plain, but in its place we see a beauti- 
ful lake six miles broad by eighteen miles long, on the 
bosom of which float thousands of ducks and other 
aquatic birds, and in whose waters are found number- 
less fish. 

Instead of cattle-raising, the people who live near the 
prairies now are engaged in fishing, and find it a very 
remunerative employment. The fish are caught with 
hooks and are kept alive in vats sunk in the water un- 
til they are shipped. It is a curious sight to see them 
packing the fish. The day we visited the Sink we saw 
nine barrels of fish, mostly trout, ready to be shipped. 

Vv. P. C. 
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DIDN’T LIKE IT. 
There are two classes of conservatives—those who 
preserve the old because it is useful, and those who 
adhere to it because it is old. Sometimes this attach- 





ment to the ancient paths becomes such a “‘craze’’ that 


every change is viewed as an evil. 
Our ancestors were pious and enlightened, yet so 


conservative were many of them that they resisted the 
introduction of stoves into the meeting-houses or a 


bass-viol into the choir. 
Fifty years ago, some of the members of a New 


England parish, not seeing the connection between a 
cold church and warm piety, called a meeting to see 
if the town would “vote to put in two stoves to warm 
After a long debate, in which it 
was urged by the conservatives that it would be ex- 
travagant and injurious to heat the church, the town 


the meeting-house.”’ 


voted to place therein two large wood-burning stoves 


One man was so opposed to the innovation that for 


several Sundays after the introduction of the stoves, 
he acted out a striking protest. 
wall-side of the house, and by a large window. Though 
it was winter, he would enter his pew, raise the win 
dow, take off his coat, and sit in his shirt-sleeves. 


Another strong conservative lived in an adjoining 
A bass-viol was introduced into the choir, and 


town. 


he denounced the instrument as a device of Satan 
Leaving his own church, he rode several miles to an 


other meeting-house, so that he might not hear “the 


devil’s music.” 


The poor man was doomed that Sun 
day. 


“When I got in sight of the meeting-house,” he said 
to a friend, to whom he unbosomed himself, “there 
was aman witha goon (bassoon), and dagon (bass- 


He selected a 


a few days, but not | 


His pew was on the 


viol) was there too. 
and cum home.” 
Even the pitch-pipe was offensive to him. The choir 
once failed to get the correct key. 
“Ah, Johnny Smith!” he called out to the chorister, 
“ye maun blaw your whostle again!” 
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RETORTS. 


Dean Swift was disposed to play the autocrat in so- 
ciety and at his own house. His indulgence of this 
disposition prevented him from being a gentleman. 
One day the dean’s publisher, Alderman Faulkner, 
| dined at the deanery. One of the dishes was aspara- 
gus, to which the dean helped his guest. Upon the 
alderman passing his plate for a second portion, his 
| host said,— 
| ‘First finish what you have upon your plate.” 
| “What! eat my stalks?” exclaimed the surprised 
| oun. 
| “Yes, sir, eat your stalks. King William always 
| eats the stalks.” The alderman obeyed his despotic 
| and discourteous host. 


| The dean was blunt in speech and a wit, but like 


So I jist got onto me ould meer 








| many wits and free-speaking people, disliked to be re- 
| paid in his own coin. Once, when he had a Roman 
Catholic priest at his house, he bluntly asked him,— 
“Sir, why does the Roman Church use pictures and 
images? The Church of England does not.” 
“Because,” replied the witty priest, ~— are old 
housekeepers, and you are new beginners.’ 
= The answer so incensed Swift that he left the room. 
| Being at an inn and seeing the cook scraping a piece 
of mutton, he asked, “Girl, 
| there in that mutton?” 
“Not so many 28 are in your head,” answered the 
cook. 
Swift was so angry that he complained to the land 
lady. Ifa man will be impudent, he must expect im- 
| pudence from others. 


how many maggots are 





SPIRITED INDIAN GIRL. 


The Indian school at Carlisle, Penn., under the 
charge of Capt. Pratt, is working hard to answer the 
question, What shall we do with our wild wards? Its 
pupils, selected from the savages of the plains, are 
given acommon-school education and taught a trade 
or housewifery. An important part of their educa- 
tion is derived from association with Christian white 
men and women. How thoroughly this has revolution- 
ized some of them may be seen from the following 
anecdote : 


There is a very bright and interesting Indian girl, | 
named Lizzie Spider, the last being her father’s name, | 
which she assumed, a custom the girls nearly all fol- 
low. 

A few years ago, she was at the Indian school at 
Carlisle, a pupil, where she acquired considerable 
knowledge. 

When she went back, during the summer vacation, 
her father sold her to a young Indian brave for a num- 
ber of ponies, which is the accustomed form of mar- 
| riage among the Sioux. 
| She had just received enough education to revolt 
| against the savage life that was to be thrust upon her, 
| 80 she ran away and lived for many months hidden in 
the woods, going by stealth occasionally to the hut of 
| friends to get supplies of food. 

During his last visit to Yankton, Capt. Pratt heard 

of her, and after a search found her and brought her 

back with him and put her in the Lincoln School, 

where she now is. She says she doesn’t want to be 

sold for ponies, and cook and work for a savage lazy- 
boote.— Philadelphia Times. 








BIG DOSES. 


The Southern negro does not take kindly to the pel- 
lets of the homeopathist. He believes in the largest 
doses of the old-school practice, and will toss off a 
tumblerful of castor-oil witha smack of the lips. Even 
a glass of salts and senna will be swallowed with gusto, 
while a bolus is taken without a moment’s hesitation. 
An Englishman, who hunted in the Soudan says that 
nothing gives an African savage greater pleasure than 
a good dose of medicine. He found his medicine- 
chest more useful in making the negroes friendly than 
his revolver and breech-loading rifle. 





But the medicine must be strong and rapid in its 
effects. For the savage is too impatient to wait several 
hours for the medicine to operate, and too much influ- 
enced by his sight and taste to be satisfied with a small 
dose. He is never so happy as when he has taken a 
good dose of croton-oil and colocynth, or four or five 
grains of tartar emetic. 

Holloway’s pills were as popular in the Soudan as in 
London; and the sportsman found that the more lib- 
eral he was with these powerful cathartics, the more 
willing were the negroes to serve him. Whenever he 
opened his medicine-chest, the natives respected him 






Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. (Adv, 


J. Branine, Newton, Harvey Co., Kan., says if any 
one troubled with the asthma will send him a stamped 
and addressed envelope, he will tell them where to ob- 
tain a sure cure. [Adv. 


————_>—_—__ 
Lactart (the Acid of Milk), 

The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
produced, possessing the important virtues of butter- 
milk. For sale by all druggists. AVERY LACTATE Co., 
Boston, Mass. (Adv, 


a 
For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for 10e. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv. 
~~ 





The Highest Medical Authorities Concede 
ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, or write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
ous issue of this paper.) [Adv. 








CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. MAJ. W. A. FLINT, Principal. — 


COLGATE ACADEMY. Boys’Preparatory School. 
Thorough Drill. Excellent moral and religious tone, 
Ad dress JAMES W. Forpb, Hamilton, N. ¥. 


H's hland Military Academy, WORCESTER, 
fiass. fits boys for Business, Sc entific Schools and 
College. 29th year begins Sept. oth. C. B. Metcalf, Supt. 


JHONOGRAPHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on ate. 

Address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 


gan Park, Cook 
A nen Preparatory Schoat for Ba 8. gota for Cata. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, ONE YEAR. 
The Delsarte System of Gesture, and acomplete course 
of vocal training. Term begins Oct. 3. Apply at 1 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. Ist_to oh from 10 to 
ee A.M. For circulars, address Moses True Brown, Prin. 


VLMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! Hasa superior 
College Course of Study, also Eclectic and 
Classical Preparatory departments; with unexcep- 
tionable advantages in Musicand Art. The building has 
all modern improv ements, ine J large passenger ele= 
vator. Address Rev. A, W.Cow: les, D.D., Pres., E Imira, N.Y. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Delaware, Ohio. Among the largest and best, col- 
leges east or west, attendance 791—in college classes 310; 





















































vs annual ——s. under $160. Open to both 
sexes. 


Catalogues free. C. H. PAYNE, President. 


SHORTHAND ?cretsty tauent by 


Phot situations procured all pupils when competent. 
> 


honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladivs. 


Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Osw ego, N. ¥. 





study. No limitations as to age. Careful a 
personal supervision. No better equip- 
gee school in America, dy Butlerco., 





Pays for a L ire Scholarship in the 
COLEMAN BUSINESS COLLECE, 
Newark, New yp ttn Largest and Be st. 
Three Buildings. Positions for graduates. 
National ee For Circulars, address, 

T. W. PALMS, Secretary. — 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Select. Home comforts. Four courses of 













Trufant & Marsh, Oxford, Butler( 0. 


OUGHKEEPSIE, N. 

Fits for on £. en or Gover nment ya for al 
iness and Social Relations. U. S. officer, detailed by Sec- 
retary of War, © - sT§ Springfield Cadet Rifles, 

TIS BISBEE, President, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, a 


LDINGS admirable in appointments. Thorough- 
Wir rr me ae and rooms refurnished during past year. 

UATION charming. Sanitary conditions perfect. 
INSTRUCTION by trained teachers on the most 
approved methods, Terms very moderate. $20,000 Schol- 
arship foundation. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin, 
AVE THE BOYS! Every boy should have acopy 
of “Kent’s New Commentary, a Manual for Young 
Men.” Read: “The father or mother could not do 
better than to drop the little volume into the trunk 
or pocket of the boy leaving home to seek his fortune 
in the great world abroad.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 314 
ages, only $1, postpaid. Agents wanted everywhere. Ta- 

Bigcontents f free. C. H. KENT, Davenport, Iowa. 


AGENT Wanted for our new book, BURIED CI- 
TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
exhumed; obliterated history rewritten. The doings of 
Patriarchs, Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discov- 
eries. Latest Teseercita seen nony from Pyramids,Tem- 
ples and Ruins. Plain to achild; absorbing to all. Richly 
Jilus’d. New maps. Low price, Sells grandly. Subscribers 

















| delighted. Bradley,Garretson & Co.,66 N Ath St.,Phila.,Pa. 





TABOR COLLEGE. 


Inctraction *hereugh. Place healthful. In- 








as a great ‘‘medicine-man.” The more he physicked 
them, the better they liked it. But willing as they 
were to be doctored internally, not one of them would 
submit to an operation with the knife. 





——~§@>————— 
HER GLASSY STARE. 


The horse-car is the foe of American politeness. It 
has almost ruined the gallantry of our men, and is 
fast destroying the courtesy of our women. A man 
will sit and gaze complacently upon a standing woman 
in front of him, but he will “move up” and make 
room for her if it is possible. A woman, on the con- 
trary, thinks nothing of occupying two seats, while 
men are standing, or of turning a deaf ear to the con- 
ductor’s “please move up a little.” The Chicago /er- 
ald aumorously brings out this annoying trait, as 
shown in the steam-cars : 

“T wonder what makes that woman over there look 
80 queer?” remarked one passenger to another, as he 
settled down in the same seat, the car being crowded. 

“Do you mean that one with two seats—she in one 
and her luggage in the other?” 

“Yes. Notice how she looks out the window with a 
»| glassy stare in her eye, never turning her head for a 
moment. She’s been in that position for half an 
4 hour, and doesn’t seem to know what’s going on about 

her. 
- | wonder what makes her look out the window so?” 

“Don’t be alarmed about her, my friend. Nothing 
is the matter with her, but there are two or three men 
in the car who can’t find a seat.” 





———__—-_—§@p— 


-| “Dr you ever think what you would do if you had 
the Duke of Westminster’s income?” Village Pastor: 
“No; but I have sometimes wondered what the Duke 
~| would do if he had mine.” 

“JoHNn, have you any conscience?” asked a prison 
chaplain of a convict. “Yes, sir,”’ answered the man. 





used it 


it. Expenses low. Full courses 
Ae study. Miusie a apeciaity. Fall term begins 
Sept. 2, 1884. Send for Catalogu 





DR. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA CURE. 


An Infallible Specific. 
a. S. 8. Bell, Pulaski, Lawrence Co., Pa., writes, 
883. I wish to add my testimony, and the “fact that 
your medicine is the only thing that ever did me any 
xood. Ihave taken two bottles of the medicine and it 
1as Wrought a perfect cure, 

Our sixty-four-page treatise containing the nature, 
forms and treatment of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, Hay 
FEVER and CATARRH. Also other valuable informa- 
tion sent free 
DR. B. W. HAIR & SON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BATHING or SWIMMING 
TRUNKS. 


They take the place of the cum-' 
bersome suits generally worn in bathing, a 
allow the free use of the limbs, and area ‘great 
comfort. Woven in fancy stripes. 


Boys’ Size, 25c. Men's Size, 50c., postpaid. 


Give size of waist when you order. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 


68 & 70 Wabash Ave. _ CHICAGO, ILL. 
INVALUABLE 


In sickness. In all cases 
of dysentery or bowel 
complaints Ridge’s Food 
should be adopted as the 
dietetic. It is perfectly 
safe, being neutral in its 
action upon the bowels, 
and is easily assimilated, 
Moreover, it will be re- 
tained where everything AS 
else fails. Ridge’s Food is 
undoubtedly the richest 
in allelementsofstrength 
and being a thoroughly 
steam-cooked food, is ea- 
sy of dige stion, 


























CORNS. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover?’’—a sure and painless 
re medy for both corns and bunions—of any druggist for 

2% cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


CLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 
The most effective external 

Remedy extant for the cure of 

Ls Skin Diseases and for beautify- 

s° ing the Complexion. 

; There are counterfeits! Ask 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soa a C. N. Grit. 

TENTON on each pac 

;3cakes60c. ailed to any address 







BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 

of st ger at 25¢e 

on poor’ ot of orice, and 5 cents extra per cake, by 


—s 
Ye 





C.N N. CRITT INTON, Propr +, 115 Fulton St., New York, 


FACTS. “What is the Kazoo?” “A 
rreat musical wonder. Any tune can 
re og: ed with it, and birds and ani- 
mals imitated, also Bagpipes and 


Punch and Judy.” “When used by 
Minstrel and Specialty Artists, Quartettes or Choruses, 
does it receive repeated encores?” “Invar lably. ” “Does 
it furnish good dancing music?” “Yes.” “Can all, Joan 
or old, quickly learn its use without instruction?” 
“Is it superior to anything b, ‘Ise. for Campaign C tubs ‘in 
Street parades, ete. “Te Jsed as a mouth-piece 
on brass or tin horns, is the music good?” “Yes, and the 
keys require no fingering.” “Are the sales and profits 
satisfactory in stores, street and news stands, at Fairs, 
Races, Pleasure Resorts, on gad ‘Trains. Steamers, 
ete?” “The largest on record.” Price, 10¢c.; by mail, lle. 
Kazoo with Whip, Cane, Fan or . rumpet attachment, 
> by mail, 20e. Extra inducements to commercial 
trave Hers Starting agencies, 






Liberal discounts to agents. 





ane. D. SMITH, sole proprietor, 53 State St., Rochester, 
N. Pianos, Organs, Music. Branch, 352 Main St., 
Duttaio, N. Mention this paper. 


. Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that C 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, aie 
worse every day. * Wel 
why don’t you try ‘Dr. 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
4 it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for ’ve 
tried everything e ise.” 
Just six weeks afterward 
















Mein” 


1) 
Wh 





a (i 


they met ae : 
said, “Why, how much better you lo ro upe 
ing to ag married, or what?* “Well, oy an ivy all all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t Y know of it before? ? a 's oe wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 181 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for by pee book of full information, and men- 
tion the ‘“’Two Ladies 


“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


gs HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


will be sure in ninety cases ina hundred, and recommend 
all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 





e to 
m,. M. BROOKS, Pres., eTabor, Iowa, 


Dr. M. M. TownsEND, Frostburg, Md. 











Poor woman! she must be ill orin trouble. I) 


ved | have sone nearly as good as new, for I have never 





| Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





A VACATION OFFER. 


Scroll Sawing ought to be encouraged in every home where there are boys and girls. It cultivates a love for 
beautifying the home; it develops a mechanical taste, and it keeps the boys at home pleasantly aud usefully em- 


ployed who might otherwise be running 
in the streets. This cut shows how easi- 
ly Scroll Sawing is done. The beautiful 
articles on the table speak for them- 
selves. 

Our Improved Bracket Saw 
Frame is now made frome¢he best 
spring steel, has a solid rosewood han- 
dle, and is beautifully nickel plated. 
_ With it you can make Brackets, Clocks, 
© Picture Frames, Easels, Fancy Articles, 
etc., of the most exquisite beauty. With 
only 40 cents worth of wood you can 
make articles worth from $1 to $4 each. 

This outfiit now consists of 1 Nickel- 

Plated Bracket Saw, 5x12 inches; 
* 12 Extra Saw Blades; 1 Manual 
* Sawing and Wood Carving; 100 
Miniature Designs; Designs for 
825 worth of Brackets, etc., etc., 
full size; 1 Drill Point. Price, com- 
plete, only $1.00; postage and packing, 
2% cents. 

Until October 20, 1884, we shall include with 


T M4 Ee Ss Do EC I A L OFF E a @ the Outfit 25 extra Saw Blades and a beauti- 


ful Nickel Watch Charm Compass, such as we give with the Waterbury Watch. 


RENEWAL OF BOOK OFFER, On account of the unusual and urgent demand for these Books, we 
renew the offer made by us in COMPANION of June 12, 1884. We make the offer good up to August 23d. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion, 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


Along the daisied lanes we walked, 
And past the waving rye, 

The dew-drops sparkling as we talked,— 
My darling friend anc 

All beautiful beyond us lay 
The beckoning flelds of life, 

And little thought was ours that day, 
Of burden, toil or strife. 





Years glided on—again we met; 
Her babes around her clung, 

My cheek with sorrow’s tear was wet, 
And silent was my tongue. 

She clasped my hand within her own, 
She cheered me with a song; 

The thrill of love was in her tone, 
And faith had made her strong. 


Once more when silver lilies flashed 
Through leaves of darkling green, 

When summer brooks for gladness flashed, 
Their ferny banks between; 

We two, the noontide heat to share 
(The noontide peace as well), 

Paused midway on life’s upper stair, 
Our thankfulness to tell. 


And yet again when shadows crept | 
Athwart the velvet sward, 
royal mountains slept 
The glory of the Lord, 
We found apart a Holy Place 
Wherein to kneel and pray, 
Forgetting for a little space 
The conflicts by the way. 





Ah me, no more by daisied path, 
No more by lilled plain, 
My friend shall walk with me. She hath 
The robe without a stain, 
She hears the melodies that ring 
Across the erystal sea,— | 
And earthly notes are hard to sing, 
My sweet one, missing thee. 








But looking backward o’er the road 
That youth beheld so bright, 
That since has known the heavy load, 
In mingted gloom and light, 
raise my God, whose goodness aye 
} asure hath, nor end, 
That where the living never die, 
He keeps for me, my friend, 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER,. 


4@> — 





For the Companion, 


WHAT SHE FOUND. 

One sultry July afternoon, about five years ago, 
an accident occurred on a crowded little street of 
Philadelphia. A wagon trying to pass a basket- 
phaeton had wrenched the wheel off and broken 
the shaft. The lady who was driving was forced 
to take refuge in a shop until her carriage was re- 
paired. She would be obliged to wait three or 
perhaps four hours. 

She looked about with ill concealed disgust. 
What had induced her to make the “short cut” 
out of town which brought her to such a quarter ? 
Mrs, C was a refined, wealthy woman, whose 
ruling taste for years had been a love of art, of 
the beautiful or sublime in nature. 

If she had been wrecked in one of the misera- 
bly poor districts of the city, she would not have 
been so bored. There was always something pic- 
turesque and interesting in poverty and crime. 
But she was in the neighborhood of the great 
woollen mills, and mile after mile of little dwell- 
ings and shops stretched out about her—a wilder- 
ness of cheap groceries, cheap ready-made cloth- 
ing, cheap tin-ware. 

The streets were narrow as lanes, the atmos- 
phere hot and foul. 

The room in which she sat was an eight-by-ten 
drug-shop; the smell of copperas and ipecac 
heavy in the air. ‘The apothecary, a little, old, 
keen-cyed man, watched her as he worked his 
pestle. 

“You do not find much to interest you in this 
street ?” he said, after an hour had passed. 

“T think I never saw any place so drearily com- 
monplace!” she said. ‘And the faces of the peo- 
ple who pass have but one meaning: ‘Werk for 
your bread.’ ” 

The old man smiled quietly, grinding away in 
silence. 

“Take that woman who bought a stamp just 
now,”—Mrs. C-—— continued, to relieve the mo- 
notony of her wearisome waiting,—‘middle-aged, 
neat to a fault, and half-fed; I suppose the his- 
tory of her life is, Work for six days for money 
that will barely keep her alive five ?” 

“That’s about it! That is Anne Scott. She 
makes women’s skirts on the machine at a dollar 
adozen. She has been engaged to be married for 
tifteen years to John Furlong, that stooped-shoul- 
dered man on the other side of the street.” 

“Why don’t they marry ?” 

“Tt's John’s mother, ma’am. She had a fever 
and it touched her brain and she went quite mad. 
It takes all John makes at the loom to keep her 
in a private asylum. There’s some men that would 
have quietly put her in the almshouse. But Fur- 
long'll never desert his mother even to marry poor 
Anne Scott. He’s fond of her, too. He waits at 
that corner half of his noon-hour every day, just 
to see her go by.” 

“Fifteen years!’ 
breath. 

“You see,” the old man continued, “Furlong’s 
not a skilled weaver. His earnings are smaller 
than those of some of the other men. He is a 
shepherd by rights; a herder from Scotland. But 
he landed here without a dollar. And what could 
he do in that case? There are no sheep in the 
atreets of Philadelphia,” 





said Mrs. C——, under her 


” 


The stooped, high-featured working-man and the 
prim little woman who passed each other with a 
sudden lightening of the face, were more interest- 
ing after all than any piece of old Satsuma or 
Capo di Monti. 


| It furnished those who were unable to write with a 


THE YOUTH’S 





Mrs. C—— rose quickly, and went to the door. 


Yet what prices had she not paid 
for these! 

She followed Anne home and spent an hour in 
her solitary little room. Then she went to find 
John Furlong. She was eager, enthusiastic. 
Never had any chase for Capo di Monti in Europe 
been so exciting as this. 

Mrs. C—— was a widow, the owner of a coun- 
try seat, a farm and many flocks. She wanted a 
trusty shepherd and a woman who could take 
charge of the house in her absence. 

John Furlong and his wife have been estab- 
lished in a pretty cottage on her farm for four 
years. They have gained a home and happiness, 
but her gain is greater. She has found higher 
uses for her life than artistic devotion to old 
china and bric-a-brac. The heathen maxim for 
life was “Know thyself!” but the Christian’s is | 
“Knov thy brother!” 





—__ -_-—~+or—___———_ | 


THE LAW OF SEALS. 
A seal was originally a device of ignorant nations. 


method of signing legal papers. In old times cattle, 
furniture, ornaments and other movable things which, 
in Jaw, are called “personal property,” 
sold, transferred to the buyer by merely giving him 
possession of them. Among uncivilized nations, land 
is the best kind of property, inasmuch as the owner 
always knows where it is. It cannot be stolen and 
hidden away out of sight. On account of this value 
the early English land-owner was required, by law, to 
have something more than mere possession to show 
his right to hold his land. 

From the earliest times until within two hundred 
years few of our English ancestors, even of the upper 
class, could sign their names. The priests and “scriv- 
eners”’ (professional writers) held a monopoly of the 
art. People felt that the sword, not the pen, was the 
proper weapon fora gentleman. Now, a figure im- 
pressed on some tenacious substance was the hardest 
thing to imitate. The workmen of those days could 
not, with their rude tools, make two designs exactly 
alike. A forged seal could be detected in a moment. 
Lead was sometimes used, but wax was commonly em- 
ployed, because it melts easily and hardens quickly. 


When a sale of land was made, a scrivener wrote 
the deed, the seller sealed it with his private seai, and 
handed it to the buyer. The latter then took posses- 
sion of the property and all was done. The buyer was 
then sure that the land was his, for the seller could 
not, in the face of the seal, deny that he had been paid, 
or that he had sealed the deed. This rule prevented 
long and troublesome law-suits. 

The law is the same to-day, though the rule has been 
modified a little. A piece of paper, gummed on one 
side, is now commonly used asa seal. In some of the 
Western States, the letters [L. 8.] in parentheses are 
a good seal. ‘These are the initial letters of the Latin 
words /ocus sigilli, and in English mean “the place of 
the seal.” In other States a flourish of the pen is used 
instead of a seal. 

Companies working under a charter from the Gov- 
ernment are allowed to indent their special seal into 
the paper of their deeds, but a printed fac simile of 
their seal is not good. 

In one case, by special exception, a seal may be in- 
quired into. If asealed agreement is made not to pur- 
sue a particular trade or occupation in a State or coun- 
try, it is void. It is contrary to the public good to 
permit these so-called “agreements tn restraint of 
trade.”’ They are binding if they do not include too 
great a territory. A physician, for instance, may bind 
himself by an agreement not to practise medicine ina 
certain town, though if he agreed not to practise in a 
whole State, his contract would be void. 

A seal is of value when a part of a bill is paid and 
a receipt in full taken. 
not obtain the balance of the bill; but without a seal 
the — is valid only for the amount actually 
pal . 

Formerly seals were required on almost all written 
agreements; but nowadays, with the exception of con- 
tracts relating to land and a few c:her papers, the seal 
is unnecessary. Many lawyers of the old school place 
them upon all written instruments, on the ground that 
they may do good and cannot do harm. This is a good 
plan, for, though not necessary, it is policy to make 
legal papers as strong as possible. 

Agents to make contracts under seal must have writ- 
ten authority under seal to do so. Otherwise their 
agreements will not bind the persons for whom they 
act. But if the agent, without such authority, puts a 
seal upon a paper not requiring one, it is valid. As it 
would have been valid without a seal, the law treats it 
as an unsealed agreement. 

These laws are kept out of respect for their ancient 
value. As they are not necessary, it is probable that 
they will be soon abolished. 


$< @»——__—— 


HOW JAKEY DIED. 


A poor news-boy can be eloquent when his heart is 
in the story he is telling—and however his words may 
have been “worked up” by the reporter, they often 


hold the ring of real life in them after they get into 
In the following touching passage from the 
Chicago Herald we recognize all the homely vigor of 
sincerity, and trace the generous impulse thet could 


print. 


miss ‘“‘the show” for the sake of a suffering mate, and 


the fine sympathy that sometimes glows under ragged 
jackets as well as under velvet. Eight or ten news- | 
boys and bootblacks stood on a down-town corner, lis- 
tening with open mouths and bulging eyes to the nar- | 


rative of “Limpy” Ferguson. He said: 


It was between Saturday night and Sunday mornin’. 
I wud ov told yer afore, but what wid de shine and de | leams like fireworks. 
papers I aint had notime. Well, you knows, in course, 
that Jakey was weakly like, and he didn’t have no 


more wind to call a paper or a shine than a sparrer. 


No omnibus nor fire-engine goin’ by could stop your 
pipe, Snorkey, nor yours, Cheyenne, nor yours, Biler, 
nor mine; but a trottin’ sulky a-drivin’ over the pave- 


ment wud av drowned him out. 


Well, he stood on his corner a-shiverin’ and a-shak- 
in’, when I comes along goin’ to de show, and he sez,— 
“Limpy, I’m awful tired, and I don’t know how to 


walk any more.” 


I walks up to him and takes hold av him, and I 


jumped back like when I put my clamps on his arm. 
It wuz just like taking hold of a gas-fixture done ur 


in a rag—no meat on him at all; and he looked at me 
savage-like, kinder as if his eyes kim up from his | this: 
T stud him off to one side, and then | 


boots. Well, 
sez I to meself, “Dis ‘ere kid has got ter go home, anc 
; I must do it fur him.” 


| wud get him home and then take de cable-cars back 


were, when | 


If under seal, the creditor can- | 






COMPANION. 
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down town and go to de show yet. 

I walks up Clark Street, all the cops a-lookin’ at me, 
and wan or two av them askin’ what was up, and after 
a long and hard pullI got him home. It pretty nigh 
broke my back, but I kept a-singin’ out to him,— 

“Brace up, Jakey!” and ‘We'll soon be dere, 
Jakey.” 

Well, when I got him to his house, his ole mother 
kim out and say, ‘‘What! Jakey got run’d over?” 
And I sez, sez I, “‘No’m. Jakey’s just tired and sick 
like, and I carried him home, ’cause he wuz shiverin’ 
and cryin’ down town.” 

Well, I laid him down on de floor, and den I stud 
him up, but he dropped again, and den de ole wom- 
an she stud him up, but ’twant no good. He had 
cracked somewhere on de way up, and ’twant no use 
tryin’ to work him any more. 

Den I took de papers outen his hand,—he gripped 
’em tight all de way up,—and we laid him out on de 
bed and de ole woman folded his hands. 

That’s de way we buried him Sunday, and de 

reacher—none of yer big ’uns, but a student feller— 
he said Jakey was asleep. “A little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep,” sez he, 
w’en I knew all the time he wuz deader’n a pavin’- 
stun. He wuz, boys, and [ knows it. 


> 





A MONOSYLLABIC POEM, 


We recently joined in singing a hymn, written for 
the occasion, which among its merits had this—one 
hundred and twenty-nine of its one hundred and fif- 
ty-one words were words of one syllable. The sing- 
ers praised it because it was easy to sing. The follow- 
ing poem, written by the late Joseph Addison Alexan- 
der, D. D., shows that monosyllables may be made to 
utter nervous, musical poetry. If it should correct in 
our young readers the vice of using “big words,”’ it 
will serve the purpose for which the author wrote it: 

“Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 


Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is at the throat 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange, wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine; 
Light, but not heat—a flash without a blaze. 


“Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts; 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell— 
The roar of waves that dash the rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice, as well, 
For them that far off on their sick beds lie. 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead, 
For them that laugh and dance and clasp the hand. 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s low tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learn as first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime 
Ia thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme.” 


——___—_—+@>— 


CASTELAR’S ELOQUENCE, 


The Spanish Parliament is, among those of Europe, 
one of the richest in the oratory which is beautiful in 
form, facile in speech and classical in flavor. The 
Spaniard worships form, and expresses his worship in 
dress and speaking. ‘The Spanish Parliament follows 
the fashion-plates,” says De Amicis; “the dressing 
and the speaking are alike.” 

Their facility is such that it is rare to hear members 
of the Cortes correct an expression or hesitate for a 
phrase. Even when speaking on a topic foreign to 
rhetoric, they embellish their speeches with quotations 
from the poets and with anecdotes and apostrophes. 
Their intonation is measured, their poses many, and 
their gestures rapid but graceful. The writer quoted 
thus describes the oratory of Castelar, the most elo- 
quent of Spanish orators: 

He pushes the worship of form to the point of idola- 
try. His eloquence is music. 
of his ear. He has harmony in his mind, follows it, 
sacrifices to it everything that can offend it. 





| to credit the fact that human speech, without poetical 
| measure and song, 
mony of song and poetry. 


He is more of an artist than a politician. 
mity. In none of his speeches can one find abuse. In 
them a drop of gall. 


when it is grandest is tender; 
speeches draw forth tears. 


improvisators, in order to have a serene inspiration, he 
is obliged to speak at a given hour, at a fixed point, 
and with a certain allowance of time. 

Therefore, on the day he is to speak, the president 
arranges matters so that his turn comes when the gal- 
eries are crowded and all the deputies are in their 
places. The newspapers announce his speech the 
evening before, so that the ladies may procure tickets; 
for he requires a certain amount of expectation. 

Before speaking he is restless, and cannot keep quiet 
one instant. He enters the chamber, leaves it, re-enters 
it, goes out again, wanders through the corridors, goes 
into the library, and rushes into the café. 

He fancies that he will not know how to put the 
words together, that he will be laughed at or hissed. 
Not a single lucid idea of his speech remains in his 
head. He has confused and forgotten everything. 

“How is your pulse?” his friends ask, smilingly. 

When the solemn moment arrives, he takes his place 
with bowed head, trembling and pallid as a man con- 
demned to death, who is resigned to losing in a single 
day the glory acquired with so many years of fatigue. 

At that moment even his enemies pity his condition. 
He rises, gives a glance around him, and says,— 

“Sefiores!”” 

He is saved. His courage returns, his mind grows 
| clear, and his speech comes back to him like a forgotten 
| air. The president, the cortes, the spectators, disap- 
| pear. He sces nothing but his gestures, hears nothing 
} 
| 





but his own voice, and feels naught but the mysterious 
force that sustains and upholds him. 

He speaks by the hour. Not a deputy leaves the 
room, not a person moves, not a gesture disturbs him, 
not a voice interrupts him. He is master of the As- 
sembly. He thunders, lightens, sings, rages, and 
He makes his auditors smile, 
calls forth shouts of enthusiasm, ends amid a storm of 
applause, and goes away with his head in a whirl. 


ta 
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DIDN’T SEE THE FUN. 
Evidently, as the following story, told by the Arkan- 


sas Trareller, shows, there are negroes who can take 
care of themselves, even if the “Civil Rights Law is 





His reason is the slave 


His period is a strophe. One must hear him in order 
can 80 closely approach the har- 


He has the 
heart of a child which is incapable of hatred and en- 


his most violent philippics he does not infuse into 


His speeches are enjoyed, not feared. His eloquence 
his most beautiful 


To him the chamber of the Cortes is a theatre. Like 


reckons dat was him gwine down de road a few minits 
ago on top of a mew!!!’ 


“There was a passenger from Rhode Island on the 
steamer who was greatly amused by this anecdote, and 
two or three times afterwards I caught him hunting in 
a dictionary for big words and stringing them together. 
“When we arrived at Natchez he was all ready. 
Several of us went to see the town, and as we gained 
the crest of the long and dusty hill, we met a colored 
woman on her way down. 

“Here was the chance the smart Aleck had beem 
waiting for, and he stopped her and demanded,— 
‘Madam, have you systematized the disabifity of 
the precocious influenza this morning?’ 

‘He was bowing and smiling, and she looked thun- 
der-struck. After a minute she asked,— 

***What’s dat you remark?’ 

***T percolated the interrogation as to whether you: 
had ambuscaded the gigantic verbosity,’ he continued. 
***No, sah, I hasn’t,’ she said, as she removed the 
basket from her head, ‘but Ize gwine to right away!’ 
**With that she brought him a tremendous box on 
the ear, and followed it up by a bunt in the back that 
sprawled him in the dust and left him gasping like a 
fish 


sh. 

* ‘Tf de verbosity wants enny mo’ he can foller me 
down to de levee!’ she remarked, as she walked off; 
but he didn’t. 

‘He was dust from head to foot, his fun had left 
him, and he got back to the boat to keep his berth for 
the next eight hours. 

“The negro isan odd customer at times, but there 
are other times when the ‘gigantic verbosity’ doesn’t 
seem funny to him at all.” 





WHAT STOPPED HIM. 


If the drunkard-makers would boast oftener to their 
victims of the way they make their money, it might 
end their bad business after a while. Another instance 
of a man reformed by the insulting thought of what 
profit his own wasted money was to his enemies, is 
the following from the “Autobiography of a Work- 
ingman,”’ which an ignorant English laborer commu- 
nicated (with some editorial assistance) to Macmzi/lan’s 
Magazine. It presents a vivid picture of real life 
among the English poor, and of the agency of drink 
in forcing down a man’s better feelings into a mere 
struggle for existence. 


Perhaps you'd like to hear the way I was broke of 
drinking. When first I married, I used to sit and look 
at my wife plaiting straw till the blood ran out at the 
ends of her fingers; and when she’d done a good bit, 
I'd say,— 
“Now, old gal, go and sell that plait, and get me a 
pint of beer.” 
She'd say, ‘Bill, you oughtn’t to go on like this.” 
But still she’d sit and plait, and give me the money. 
Sometimes I’d say, “Well, Vil try and get better 
some day; but money I want, and some I must have.”’ 
“Now, Bill, it’s of no use my trying to get on, and 
you a-trying agin me all the while. We shall always 
be bad off,” she’d say. ‘We should both pull one 
way.” 
“If we put the sheet over the beam, and both pull 
the same way, we shall pull it in two in the middle,’* 
I'd say, joking. ‘Never mind, old gal. I'll alter some 
day.” 
“T don’t know ahen, Bill, but I’m afraid you never’15 
alter till the Lord Almighty alters you.” 
One day, I went as usual to the public house, where 
I was in the habit of spending seven or eight shillings 
a week in drink. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Walton!” I says to the land- 
lady. 

— Bill!” 

‘“What fine caps you always have on your head, Mrs. 
Walton! How do you get them?” says I. 
“Why, take them out of such fools as you, to be 
sure,” says she. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Walton. I hope that’s done me 
good,” saysI. ‘I should have talked a long time to 
you afore I’d have called you a fool.” 
And I went straight home and off to bed without 
saying a word toanybody. There I considered about 
what Mrs. Walton had calied me. I says, “It’s done 
me good; she shall never call me fool again.” 
And from that time I spent no more money for beer. 





STRUGGLE WITH A WOLF. 


For many years the hunter and trapper Cheney was 
a “feature” of the northern New York wilderness. 
Every tourist through the woods reckoned his acquain- 
tance as one of the necessary adventures, and all who 
returned from Lake Golden and Mt. Tahawus brought 
home choice collections—or recollections—of forest 
stories related to them by “the Daniel Boone of the 
Adirondacks.”” Cheney was a man who knew how to 
face a wild beast and never feared to do so—whether 
his antagonist was an angry moose, or a wildcat, pan- 
ther, wolf, or bear. One of the many close encounters 
out of which he narrowly escaped was a winter fight 
with a she-wolf which his first shot failed to kill. 


As he came upon the animal, ravenous with hunger, 
and floundering through the snow, he raised his rifle 
and fired; but the wolf made a spring as he pulled the 
trigger, and the ball did not hit a vital part. She then 
rushed at him furiously. 

He had now nothing but an empty rifle to defend 
himself with, and instantly clubbing it, he struck the 
wolf on the head. So desperately did the creature 
fight that he broke the stock into fragments without 
disabling her. 

He then seized the barrel, which, making a better 
vludgeon, told with more effect. The enraged at.mal 
seized the hard iron with her teeth and endeavored to 
wrench it from his grasp—but it was a matter of life 
and death with Cheney, and he fought savagely. In 
the meantime the wolf, by stepping on his snow-shoes 
as she closed with him, threw him over. 

He then thought the wolf would conquer, unless he 
could make his dogs, which were scouring the forest, 
hear him. He called loud and sharp after them, and 
soon one—a young hound—sprang into view; but no 
sooner did he see the condition of his master than he 
turned in affright, and fled into the woods. 

But at this critical moment, the other hound burst in 
with a shrill, savage ery anda wild bound upon the 
struggling group. Seizing the wolf by the neck, he 
tore her fiercely from his master. Turning to grapple 
with this new foe, she gave Cheney opportunity to 
gather himself up, and fight to better advantage; and 
soon, by a well-directed blow, he finished one of the 
severest battles he had ever had with a wild beast. 

After that lesson Cheney bought a pistol—and took 
good care never to go hunting again with a single fire- 
arm barrel, and so run the risk of making himself de- 
fenceless by missing a shot. 


——____—_4~@>—___— 
LAZY. 
American humor is most original when it takes the 
form of assertion so extravagant as to be impossible. 
Here is a good example of it: 








unconstitutional.” The Traveller says: “There was 
}a man on the boat when we were going down the 
river who lived at Jackson, Miss., and who told us 
many anecdotes about the negroes. Among others was 
He had a friend who one day asked of an aged 
negro, ‘Well, colonel, what particular ossification has 
The old 


» 
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| predominated over the ramifications of late?’ 


“T understand that Spokeland couldn't make a living 
| down in the Bottoms,”’ said a man, meeting an acquain- 
tance. 

| “No; had to move away.” 

| ‘Wasn’t the land good?” 

| ‘‘First-rate, but the trouble with him is laziness. He 
| Was too lazy to live in that country. That’s no place 
| for a lazy man, let me tell you. Why, sir, that fellow 
had a chill one day, and wastoo lazy toshake. Inthat 
country it is necessary for a man to shake when he 


| So I shoulders him and started off lively, thinking 1! man gaye a pull at his hat with one hand and scratched | has a chill, It aint right to buck against nature.” 
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For the Companion. 


A SUMMER VISITOR. 
Have you heard the lively jade— 
(She’s a gossip, I’m afraid), 


Who has lately come to town for the season? 


Making such a clack and clatter, 

Such a chatter, chatter, chatter, 
Without a grain of dignity or reason. 

And she never seems to care 

To let others have a share 


In the gabble, for she keeps up such a din 


That no person can be heard 
Who may try to say a word, 
When once she takes a notion to begin. 


And this saucy little elf 
Always contradicts herself, 


So she can’t be called reliable, ’tis clear; 


And she has such funny ways 
Of repeating all she says 


COMPANTON. 





he bird in order—tirst with soap and water, then 


with ammonia, and lastly, with alcohol and a 
tooth-brush —even if the flies had sullied the 
whiteness of his feathers ! 

“It was her own idea and she prides herself on 
it, though I think she had her doubts, for as she 
tried these different things, I heard her say, ‘I 
wonder how he used to do it himself.’ 

“*Madam,’ I should have replied, ‘in a way 

| that you would never dream of.’ 

“I must admit that she worked well and pa- 
tiently to accomplish her purpose. The ends of 
all my feathers, sixty or seventy of them, were 
| bent and soiled like those of a feather-duster. 1 
| knew it would be so, for 1 have been stuffed into 

dusty corners, and sadly ill-treated. 
“To wash every feather with alcohol, and then 
wait for it to dry, and then brush it with a tooth- 
brush, and smooth and smooth it with her fingers, 
was no small piece of work. And she thought so, 
I am sure, for she seemed quite proud when it 
was finished. 
“The table I stand on was too high for her, so 
| She put me in a chair, and while she was working 
I tipped about so that it made her quite giddy and 
sea-sick. But I could not stand still. The rock I 

' stand on is nothing but paste-board, and small, 
too. I wonder I don’t tumble over a dozen times 
a day, I am so top-heavy. 











“Hark! I hear a ‘Mew!’ There comes that | 


wretched cat! 


“She wants me, though I have told her Iam} 
nothing but skin and bone—and arsenic, too, and | 


that would poison her. But she won't believe it. 
She says my eyes are bright, though I told her 
they were only glass. But she says she means to 
see for herself. 
“She will do it some day, I am sure. 
“Then good-by, to even this dull life.” 
ANNIE MOORE. 


~~ 
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For the Companion, 


DOT’S COUNTING. 


Dot has only learned to count six, but she is 
very correct in all her ways, and tries to tell 
everything just right. 

She went out to her mamma’s pansy-bed in the 
garden, one summer day, and there were many of 
the lovely purple and golden velvet flowers show- 
ing their pretty faces. 

“TI must tell mamma how many there are,” said 
Dot, for mamma was not able to go out herself. 
So Dot bent over the bed and counted and counted, 
again and again. 

“O mamma,” she said, coming in to the house, 
“the pansies have come, and there’s six, and six, 
and six, and four more!” 





cai: 





Beit, 


That her talk is quite monotonous to hear. 


Her name is what, you ask? 

It would be an easy task 

learn it, for she’s always, always 
telling, 

How it sounds, on summer eves 

As she sits among the leaves, 

And thinks she’s all the singing birds 

excelling. 
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It is all she has to say, 
As she talks and talks away, 
In the branches where cunningly she’s 
hid; 
But of it she must be proud, 
For she always calls aloud: 
“Kadie Didn’t! Katie Didn’t! Katie 
Did!” 8. D. 
QQ 
For the Companion. 


STORY OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE BIRD. 

“Ha! ha!” said a White Heron, as he stood on 
one leg and held up the other. “The whole thing 
is so perfectly absurd! 

“I suppose I am a Bird. Certainly I was once 
a Bird. That was before I was ‘set up,’ as she 
calls it. 

“I was a White Heron, with black legs, and a 
yellow bill with a strip of pea-green on each side 
of it. And then such a lovely fringe of long 
feathers over my wings! My mother said she 
never saw a prettier bird, and I have seen myself 
in the water often enough to agree with her. 

“My brother, in the other room, looked just like 
me. He does not now. He stands on two legs, 
like a decent bird, and his feathers hang down 
over his wings, as they ought. 

“Imagine me in those happy days with my 
mother in Florida. That is one thing that I have 
learned since I was ‘set up’: that Icame from 
Florida, and that my name is Ardea Egretta. 

“T remember so well, our nest was made of nice, 
comfortable sticks, and was placed in a high tree 
that overhung the lake. As we sat in it, we could 
look down into the cool water. 

“Our mother used to bring us fishes to eat, and 
frogs and snails and such nice things. By-and-by, 
when we were big enough, we caught them for 
ourselves. 

“‘Stand perfectly still inthe water when you 
want to catch a fish. Keep your neck well down 
on your shoulders. Then when a fish comes near, 
make a sudden dart at him, and you will catch 
him if your neck is long enough.’ Thatis the 
way we were taught to take care of ourselves. 

«And beware of Turkey-Buzzards and Crows, 
for they eat young Herons.’ 

“But nothing was said of men; so when they 
came with their guns, we did not suspect any 
harm, and that is why we are here. 

“Live and learn. 

“And now, here I stand, and have stood for 
ages and ages, it seems to me. Not always in this 
room, but always on this same paste-board rock ; 
adingy bird, with little left but wings and tail- 
feathers, and they-are spread behind me in a fool- 
ish manner. 

“ «Ts that the way he looked when he was alive ? 
asked a child. 

“No, dear,’ said she. ‘He is intended for a 
screen.’ 

“He looks as if he was trying to fan the back 
of his head,’ said the child. ‘And see, aunty; his 
bill is open, as if he was going to say something.’ 

“*Yes,’ said she. ‘He looks as though he had 
brought a message.’ 

“Perhaps he wants to say that he is tired of 
holding up one leg,’ said the child. 

““*Wise child!’ I would have liked to reply. 










*You have read my thoughts.’ 
“I have been ‘put in order,’ as she calls it, 
lately, and am much improved, if one can judge 
by the exclamations of those who see me. 
“‘Oh, that bird! What a beauty! How well 
he shows against the window!’ 


dow to shut off the view of the road. In short, I 
am a screen. 
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For the Companion. 


FISHING. 

He is quiet now, our restless boy, 
His cup filled up to its brim with joy. 
Happy, contented and satisfied, 
With all that he wished for gratified, 
He sits on the old elm’s mossy roots, 
His pants tucked in the tops of his boots, 
With pole and a worm and bent pin-hook, 
Angling for fish in the shallow brook. 
What does the little fisherman care 
If his blistered arms and head are bare? 
The moment to him is big with fate; 
He sees a fish on the wriggling bait. 
With a jerk that almost snaps his rod, 
The fish falls quivering on the sod. 
While shouting to all, the hero stands, 
With the gasping prize in both his hands. 
What more could the little angler wish? 
The boy has taken his first live fish! 

SamvuEL M. LEGGETT. 
een 





For the Companion. 
THAT BEAR. 

“Come, Nellie Hildreth, get your pail. The 
raspberries are just splendid down in Mr. Cope- 
land’s back field,” said Jennie Gallagher, as she 
looked in at Mr. Hildreth’s kitchen door. 

“But I can’t,” answered Nellie, in dismay. 
“Mother is gone, you see, Jennie. I have got to 
take care of Addie.” And she almost cried, de- 
spite her twelve years, as she thought of those 
ripe, luscious berries. 

“Take her along,” said Jennie, sagely. 

“But she is so little’——began Nellie. 

“Pho! T’ll help lift her over the logs. Come 
along,” urged Jennie, and glad to have some one 
else decide for her, Nellie got her pail, and the 
three were soon on their way to Mr. Copeland’s 
back field. 


“J don’t half know if mother will like it,” said 


Nellie, hesitating at the bars. 


“But she'll like the berries. Besides, we are 
“N. B. I am standing with my back to a win-| there now. You might as well pick.” 
Oh, how big and red and cool and juicy those 


“T just wished we’d brought bigger dishes,” 
sighed Jennie. ‘I’m good mind to—— O Nellie, 
look there!” and her voice sank to an awful 
whisper as she pointed still farther back in the 
edge of the bushes. 

‘“*Where ?” asked Nellie. 

“Sh! sh-h-h! don’t speak loud! It’s a bear! 
Sure’s you live, it’s a bear!” Nellie couldn’t an- 
swer. She looked and caught her breath. 

“Never mind your berries. Take Addie’s hand,” 
whispered Jennie. And away they ran, never 
stopping to look behind them. 

Mrs. Hildreth had just got home, when they 
rushed breathless and frightened into the kitchen. 
“O mother! a bear!” was all they coudd say. 
Now there had been a bear stealing Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s sheep, and he was very anxious to catch 
him. So Mrs. Hildreth took the horn now and 
blew a loud blast on it. 

The men heard it and came running from the 
field. Dan even shouted fire until he had nearly 
all the boys and men in the neighborhood at their 
heels. 

But a bear was better than a fire any day. 

Away they went to Mr. Copeland’s back field, 
armed with shovels and pitchforks — whatever 
came to hand first. 

There what do you suppose they found ? 

You never will guess, so I will tell you. 

Jennie went with them to show them wheze 
they saw the bear. 

The sun had set and dusk was fast coming, so 
they could not see very plainly until they were 
close upon it. 

With pitchforks tightly held in trembling hands, 
they crept up to the dreadful object—then what a 
shout of laughter there was! 

Jennie turned and ran for home—stopping just 
long enough to whisper to Nellie, who stood with 
a host of women and girls at her father’s gate,— 

“It was only a big black stump, Nellie Hildreth, 
as sure as you are born! Aint we ashamed ?” 





berries were! It did not take long to fill the little 
“But who in his senses ever thought of putting | five-quart pails. 





long time before they heard the last of that bear. 


E. H. 8. 





Dan brought home their berries, but it was a 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
NUMERK : ENIGMA, 
42 Letters. 


Two lines from Bryant, expressing one’s feelings in 
August. 











My 18, 10, 3, 11, 24, 9, 28, is a grateful change from 
what Bryant wished to fly from. 

My 21, 20, 37, 10, 6, 5, 22, 26, 33, hints of coolness in 
summer heat. 

My 36, 17, 14, 32, 31, 40, 33, is an instrument which 
takes more time in doing a day’s work in summer than 
in winter. 

My 16, 13, 41, 30, 4, is a pretty summer flower. 

My 21, 29, 6, 27, 25, 34, 42, is a singing forest-bird. 

My 8, 35, 23, is never seen in summer, but may be 
said to ‘come within one of it.” 

My 2, 39, 7, 15,8, 7, 14, 1, 19, 38, is an old Saxon 
name for August, on account of its abundant weeds. 

J.P. B. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A dog-day drizzle fell,— ****! 

The maid had lost her silk * * * * **** ; 
Yet what cared she, when Roy did pass, 

With one of serge?—Her name was Stella. 
Now Roy, he was a jewel- * * * * * *, 

His love for Stella was * * * * * * * * * ; 
But he was shy, though none was braver; 

But evermore his tongue had faltered. 
Yet as they walked the serge below, 

He whispered, “It may rain again; 
Please let me always shield you * * .” 

Ha! Roy’s good genius helped him * * * * * 
Did Royal press his suit * * * * * * ? 

He begged her soon a day to fix. 
Stella replied, “I'll tell you truly, 

My birthday’s August twenty- * * * .” 
Initials of the words omitted 

Name him who gave August its name. 
Finals, a gem for Stella fitted ;— 

Orso the Polish writers claim. 8.8. D. 

3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works for Young People, by Edarde 8. R. Couche: 


“Sister Penelope and the ‘Trevilind Elf; “Klder 


Marehdin;” “From = Sitteem to Syria;” ‘Wonno- 
botts ;”? “The Seven Cruel Old Fistis Writers.” 
E. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
EX.—His coat was cut in the form of a tunic. 


c.D. 


1, He made enough —— of royalty for —- —. 

2, After she —— — little while with the par. 
rot, he became much to her. 

3, The minister said we should enter 

















with a : 

4, — —— — number of tropical fruits, and be- 
came —— with them. 

5, There ——— pity for in thinking of 
Jael’s treachery. 

6, | thought —~ —~— —— that such 





overtook him. 
5. 
CHARADE, 
Eager to hear my first are we, 
A dozen times a day; 
‘To know if the prince and the princess agree, 
To learn if the king’s away. 
And when you shop, at morn or at eve 
My second I trust you do; 
Pussy’ll tell you my third, or I’ll never believe 
In a cat that won't sing for you. 
My second and third put together now,— 
Could the world its absence brook ? 
They had none ages ago,—yet how 
Did they live with never a book! 
On my second and third does my whole depend, 
And also upon my first— 
Must be filled with that from end to end, 
Or it soon will die accursed. 


6. 
RIDDLES. 

1,I’m a word of four letters, and need mending. 
Put a head on me and I’m mended. 

2, A word of three letters describes the countryman’s 
wallet when he first comes tothe city. Put in a second 
letter and describe the same article when he finds him- 
self obliged to go home. 

3, A word of four letters indicating hunger. Put in 
a second letter and cure it. 


7, 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA, 
T am two words, my first composed of 11, my second 
of 4 letters. 
First Word. 

My 3, 1 is a personal pronoun, 
My 2, 3, 1 is the grain of a plant. 
My 1, 5, 2 is a portion of the body. 
My 2, 10, 11 is to hasten. 
My 8, 9, 7 is to strike. 
My 4, 3 is a possessive pronoun. 
My 5, 4 is a verb in the present tense. 
My 4, 5, 6 is one of the “lords of creation.” 
My 7, 8, 5, 6 is a conjunction. 
My 7, 8, 9, 11 means having little thickness. 
My 7, 9, 11 is a metal. 
My 3, 5, 4 is a tropical plant used for food. 
My 7, 1, 5 are the leaves of a shrub. 
My 5, 6, 7 is an insect. 
My 11, 1, 5, 2 means adjacent. 

Second Word. 
My 1, 2, 3 is a water-serpep 
My 1, 3, 4 is an obstacle. 
My 4, 2, 1 is a nickname. 
My 2, 4, 1 is a sphere. 
My whole is the name of an animal, the killing of 

which was one of the twelve labors of Hercules. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Ist stanza = France, trance. 

2d stanza = Joan of Are. 

3d stanza = Joan the Maid. 

2. 1, Quito=quoit. 2, United = untied. 3. Ion 
=Ino, 4, Never = nerve. 5,Crave = carve. 6, Teal 
=tale. 7, Isle=iles. 8, Leon=lone. 9, Ierne= 
Irene. 10, Spear =spare. QuINCTILIS. 

38. Tennyson. Holmes. Osgood. Motherwell. 
Aldrich. Shelley. Goldsmith. Read. Addison. 
Young. Tomas Gray. 

4, Sur — come — navvy — Gay — shun = Circum- 
NAVIGATION. 
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For the Companion, 
A SIMPLE REMEDY. 


A correspondent writes us as follows: “You pub- 
lished not long since some very fine articles on dyspep- 
sia, etc. I would like to suggest a good substitute for 
pills, tonics and liver-regulators, used so much by in- | 
door people (who eat but little, and have but little ap- 
petite for what they do eat), as well as by many others, 
who suffer from constipation. 

“It is simply coarse wheat-bran. One can easily de- 
termine by experiment how much he should use. I 
have found a half tea-cupfal a day to be my own 
proper quantity. I mix two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
with the bran, moisten it well with cold water, and eat 
it raw. I find it quite palatable. 

“Without further change in the diet, constipation will 
disappear within a day or two, the appetite improve 
within a week, and, within two weeks, one will find 
himself after dinner some day with a headache on 
hand, caused by over-eating—a shame in one old 
enough to know that he who has an appetite has some- 
thing to control. The action of the bran is mechanical. 
There has not yet been time for any radical improve- 
ment of the digestive organs.”’ 

The above suggestions are well so far as they go. 
The bran will relieve constipation in all ordinary 
cases. This is what gave the old Graham bread its 
value. But the whole wheat-flour introduced within 
the last few years, we think in most cases, will be 
found an improvement on both. It is an improvement 
on the Graham bread, from the method of grinding and 
from the careful selection of the wheat. It is an im- 
provement on the white flour plus bran, from the great 
fineness of the bran, thus less liable to cause acidity, 
and from its comprising that portion of the wheat— 
always bolted out from white flour—on which largely 
the brain and nervous system depends. 

The whole wheat-flour not only relieves constipation, 
in many cases, but helps to cure dyspepsia, by nour- 
ishing those nerve centres whose vigorous condition is 
essential to the action of all the organs. 

But it must not be forgotten that dyepepsia has many 
forms and many causes, and each should have its own 
peculiar treatment. Every form, however, requires the 
removal of the cause as the sine qua non. 


——___—— +> — 
GENEROUS AND SENSIBLE. 


The Israelites of the city of New York form a large 
and important portion of its population. They are 
generous as a religious denomination, and in some of 
their benefactions, at least, are wise and systematic. 
They take great care that the money given for charita- 
ble objects shall do all the good it possibly can. 

Every Wednesday morning at nine o'clock, from the 
first of July to the beginning of September, the man- 
agers of the Hebrew Sanitarium send up the Hudson 
River, or down the bay, a grand free excursion of 
very poor mothers and children, to the number of six 
or seven hundred. A physician goes with each party 
to prescribe for those who need medicine. A good 
breakfast and a truly bountiful dinner are served free 
to the mothers and children in the large dining-room 
of the vast barge, or Floating Hospital, in which the 
party is conveyed. 

The vessel is towed slowly about the beautiful wa- 
ters that encompass the city, the course being so di- 
rected as to give the poor, pale children and their 
weary mothers the full benefit of whatever breeze 
may be blowing. A band of music accompanies each 
excursion. 

The good done by these weekly excursions is won- 
derful to witness. Children that come on board pallid, 
listless and ready to perish, revive under the influence 
of the fresh air and pure milk, and leave the boat 
crowing and laughing; the mother, too, is a changed 
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have a husband and seven children, and the nine of us 
live in two rooms in the eighth story of a tenement- 
house. One of the rooms is dark as Egypt, and the 
other has only one window. So we have no pure air, 
and mighty little light.” 

—_———_—————__ 

“FOR SALE.” 


If a man wishes to recall those sins of his youth | 
which he has forgotten, or has tried to forget, let him 
run for an office. If he desires to know what fauits 
his favorite horse may possess, let him offer the ani- 
mal for sale. He will learn them, and at the same time 
gain an insight into the meaning of Prov. 20:14. As 
an illustration, the Free Press says that a Detroit man 
advertised a horse for sale last week. 


After doing so, he noted down the objections of all 
who called to look at the animal, and some of them 
are here given: 

**Too large.”’ 

Too small.” 

*Too old.” 

“Not old enough.” 

“Too lively.” 

“Rather too sleepy.” 

“Obje ct to the white hind feet.” 

‘*Would take her if she had more white feet.” 

“Don’t like her color.’ 

“Color is just right, but she is too fat.” 

“Weighs too much.” 

“Don’t weigh enough.” 

“Tas a bad eye. 

“Eyes ali right, but ears too small.” 

“Yes, handsome ears, but the nose spoils her.” 

“Legs all stocked up.’ 

‘Legs all right, but feet bad.” 

If Shakespeare had said that no man knew what he 
wanted in a horse, there would be none to dispute it. 


+ 
MARRIED. 


The Llessing conferred on the dumb by such men as 
Gallaudet, making language possible to mutes, and 
even rapid and easy, may be appreciated when we 
read examples of the inconvenience these people en- 
dured in old times. In the following instance, as de- 
scribed, the pantomime was intelligible enough, but 
the whole made a somewhat comical performance : 


A queer marriage ey | was that in Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, before the deaf and dumb alphabet was 
invented, between Thomas Filshy and Ursula Bridget. 
Ursula could talk fast enough, but Thomas was a deaf 
mute, and, as it was required that promises should be 
exchanged in spoken words, “gee! knew how to 
manage the thing. Finally, the bishop of London 
helped to devise a service by signs, and Thomas pro- 
ceeded thus: 

Having first embraced Ursula with his arms, he took 
her by the hand and put the nuptial ring on her finger. 
He then laid his right hand significantly on his heart, 
and afterward, putting their palms together, extended 
both his hands towards heaven. 

Having thus sued for divine blessing, he declared 
his purpose to dweli with Ursula till death should sep- 
arate them by closing his eyelids with his fingers, dig- 
ging the earth with his feet, as though he wished to 
make a hole in the ground, and then moving his arms 
and body as though he were tolling a funeral bell. 


a en 
BURSTING A GUN 


Those old enough to carry a loaded gun should be 
too old to play tricks with it. They also ought to be 
so familiar with its use as to know that a slight resist- 
ance at the end of the muzzle will burst it, when fired. 
The following illustrations are suggestive as to the 
carelessness which arises from ignorance or foolhardi- 
ness: 


In bravado a young man placed the muzzle of his 
fowling-piece under the water and fired the charge. 
The result was the bursting of the barrel near the 
breech and the mutilation of his hand. 

Another placed and held the muzzle of his -_— 
against a piece of plate window-glass and fired the 
charge—powder and bullet. The glass was shattered, 
so was the gun-barrel. 

Another instance was that of an experimenter who 
had heard that a candle could be fired from the barrel 
of a gun through an inch board. 

He drove a candle into the muzzle of the gun, fired, 
and the explosion split the barrel almost its entire 
length, and did not even drive the candle from the 
muzzle. 

Still another burst of a gun-barrel was caused by the 
use of wet grass for a wad, well rammed down over a 
charge of shot. 

en 


WHAT SHE SAID. 


The respectable gentleman of the following anecdote 
was the victim of a slight misunderstanding, and prob- 
ably he did not forget it. He lived in Kidder, and 
went to the cars in White Haven one day to see his 
favorite daughter off. Securing her a seat, he passed 
out of the cars and went round to her window to say a 
parting word, as is frequently done on such occasions. 


While he was passing out, the daughter left the seat 
to speak to a friend, and at the same time a prim old 
maid from Wilkesbarre took the seat and moved up to 
the window. Unaware of the important change inside, 
he hurriedly put his face up to the window and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘One more kiss, sweet pet.” 

In another instant the point of a cotton umbrella was 
thrust from the window, followed by the passionate 
injunction,— 

“Seat, you gray-headed wretch!” 

He scatted. 

— > —_ 


COOL BRAVERY. 


The man who knew just what to do in an emergen- 
cy, and did it, lives in Connecticut. Tis deed is thus 
described by the New London Day: 


A narrow escape and a heroic rescue occurred on 
the Northern Railroad Bridge this side of Montville 
last Tuesday night. As the train swept around the 
curve, the engineer saw a man and woman on the 
bridge directly in his track. 

There was no chance to use the brakes, and he ex- 
pected to have a frightful accident to report. 

Just as he was about to close his eyes to shut out the 
tragedy, the man caught up the woman, threw her over 
the rail into the water below, and vaulted over himself 
and rescued the woman from drowning. Those who 
witnessed this episode say they never saw a braver or 
cooler act in their lives. 

—_— +> — 





Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice cleanses and preserves the teeth. The genuine 
made only by JOHN I. BROWN & SONS. (Ade. 
<cacciaaaiaiiaciniaciaia’ 

Send Money by American Ex, Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places, RATES: 
to $5-5c.; $10-8e. ; $20-10c. ; $30-12c. ; $40-lic. ; $50-20c.[ Adv. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

Dr. Jos. HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility, 
loss of appetite, and in convalescence from exhaustive 
illness, and particularly of service in treatment of wo- 
men and children.” (Adv. 

— —>—_—— 

Blue Blood. 

The “sang bleu” of Royalty commands the respect, 
whether due or not, of all mankind; but far more justifi- 
able is the regard in which SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE | 
is held by the civilized world, Towering above all com- | 
petitors, it is the embodiment of purity and beauty, and 
many a cross word is saved by using it, instead of the 
adulterated imitations so freely offered in its stead.[Adv. 
——_—_——_>—_———__ 


Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JoSEPH BuR- 
NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. [Adv, 
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PERRY’S PATENT. 
The only Two Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Mo- 
tion. Illustrated Circulars and 
Price List free. 

—— BRADLE EY & CO. Syracuse, N,Y. 
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Tue Colonel, who lives in the South, was finding 





creature, smiling and happy. 

The doctor in charge distributes tickets to Coney 
Island and Rockaway among the mothers whose chil- 
dren most need the relief which salt air affords. When 


the boat returns to New York at five in the afternoon, | 
all the food left over is divided among the poorest | 


mothers, who go gaily home with a big bundle of good 
bread and cold meat. 

Home! What a word to apply to some of their 
abodes! One poor woman said the other day, as she 
left the boat with her sickly brood ,— 

“1 haven't felt so well for I don't know how long. I 


fault with Bill, one of his hands, for neglect of work, 
and saying he would have no more preaching about 
his place; they had too many protracted meetings to 

attend. “Bill, aint no preac her,” said Sam. ‘“He’s only 
a ’zorter.” “Well, what's the difference between a 
preacher and an exhorter?” “Why, you know, a 
preacher he takes a tex’, and den he done got to stick 
to it. Buta ’zorter,—he kin branch.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Brownsmith, “I want a good girl, 
and possibly you might do; but have you had any ex- 
| perience?” “Ixparience, is it?” replied the damsel, 


resting her hands on her hips and tossing her head in 
the air. “Ixparience, fs it? Faith, and haven't Oi 
been in no less than twinty families during the last 
month?” 


Small ame. ans -plated. A lamp, 
bell and bag with every bicycle. Send 
| stamp for = ey »rice list to 

R. BIDWELL, 
4 East” 0th St., New York. 
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DRAWN-WORK. 


ILLVSTRATED. 


A neat 16-page manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
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| rections are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 


original. 
z rice, with large supplement, free by post, 35e. each. 
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HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk, 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhe re = for our Book on The Care 
and Feeding of Infant nt free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
ALE & CO.,, 4land 42 “Central Whart, Boston, Mass. 
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| L. 0, EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 


CHORAL WORSHIP, 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 
Full Church Music Book size. Price, $1.00. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 3 pages. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Elements, 
anni s, Eusy and Graded Songs in one, two, or 
more parts, Glees, ete. A good variety 

Cc HOWAI AL w ORSHIP has 75 pages of the best Met- 
rical Tune 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the finest 
Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir use. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscellaneous 
matter, including good material for Concert Singing, 
and for training the voice 

On the whole, Choral W. orship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir and Choral Singing is 
again coming in favor, and creating a demand for just 
what this book supplies—in the best way. 

Send $1.00 for Specimen Copy. 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BRQS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

























































